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TODAY 

INOKMHQMA 


S outheastern Oklahoma is pine-cov- 
ered mountains, free flowing, fish- 
filled streams, the smell of fresh-cut 
lumber from small and large lumber 
mills and mist rising from dammed-up 
reser\'oirs. The area is famous for dog- 
wood and redbud scenic drives earlier in 
the spring and foliage tours in the fall. Its 
histor\ is interwoven with that of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians. 

This issue of Oklahoma TODAY fo- 
cuses on southeastern Oklahoma and 
samples some of its scenic beaut\*, its 
intriguing history and its family 
traditions. 

Many families who have lived in the 
same area for several generations main- 
tain close tics among uncles, aunts and 
cousins, all of whom may be involved in 
the same family business. tradition 
among some of the families is to sing 
countr\* and Western music, and at least 
one well-known singer, Reba McEntirc, 
still lives there. 

Kathr\ n Jenson, who teaches business 
communications at the I’niversity of 
Oklahoma, is a longtime admirer of 
Reba. Kathrsn grew up in .\lc.*\lester. 
Reba lives ‘‘just down the road'' from 
there on a ranch near Chockie when she 
isn't recording or singing in Las \ egas or 
Nashville. Kathrvn realized a longtime 
ambition to meet Reba when she inter- 
viewed her for the stor\* that begins on 
page 15. Those who have enjoyed Re- 
ba's hit records will have a chance to hear 
her sing in person at 8 p.m. May 24 in 
the .-\toka High School football stadium. 
Reba hasn't forgotten the home folks 
and is singing at a benefit for the .Atoka 
Counts Extension Service. 

V*’ Oklahoma TODAY s managing editor, 
Kate Jones, had so much fun talking to 


all the folks about roads to travel and 
interesting events and things to see in 
southeastern Oklahoma, she had trouble 
stopping long enough to write. .Although 
she lists 21 places to go, and then some, 
beginning on page 38, she says there arc 
plentv^ more, and she's ready to continue 
exploring. 

5^^.As a special insert to this issue, you’ll 
find three different vacations for you to 
consider this summer. One is for those 
who enjoy the e.xcitement of a big ciev', 
one is for those interested in historv , and 
one is a lake holiday in south-central 
Oklahoma. So whether you prefer shop- 
ping, water skiing or hunting for desert- 
ed gold mines, the writers have pulled 
together all kinds of activities in each 
area, and we hope you have fun check- 
ing them ail out. The supplement is 
designed to be pulled out and taken 
along with you. 

Several readers have mentioned enjoy- 
ing the story on Indian flutes m the 
March/.April issue. Doc Tate Neva 
Quaya, who was featured in the article, 
and his son, Edmond Neva Quaya, will 
be exhibiting at least a dozen fiutes 
they've made, at The Galleria in Nor- 
man June 4-30. 

5^ The Oklahoma City .Advertising (]lub 
has awarded Oklahoma TODAY an 
“Addy” for our 1984 scenic appointment 
calendar and an “.Addy” .Merit Award for 
the Winter 1983 issue. I'hc calendar will 
move into five- state competition in its 
category. (By the way, we still have cal- 
endars for sale at $2.95 plus $1 for post- 
age and handling.) 

The Oklahoma (aty Zoo, one of the 
nation's largest, is planning a new home 
for its gorillas and orangutans. Now 
cramped in jail-like facilities, thc.se fa.sci- 


nating animals will soon be spreading out 
in a 2.5-acre open area with more than 
100 trees, free-flowing waterfalls, a pond 
and natural rock ledges. Visitors will be 
able to view the primates as they would 
be seen in the wild, without buildings or 
other man-made obstructions. The ani- 
mals will make “the great escape” as 
sw)n as funds for the $2 million facility 
have been raised by the Oklahoma Zoo- 
logical S(K'iety. .Mail donations to P.O. 
Box 18424, Oklahoma ("ity, OK 73154. 
t'^Oklahoma'TODAYs transition from four 
to six issues a year is a little confusing for 
everyone. .And Karen Springer, who 
works hard at keeping our subscriptions 
straight, has asked me to explain that our 
Winter issue was the first for 1984, the 
next was .March/.April, and the third is 
this .May/June issue. The July/.August, 
Scptcmber/Octobcr and November/De- 
cember issues round out the year. Okla- 
homa TODAY didn't publish an issue 
dated January/February. So please don't 
give Karen a hard time — she'll make 
sure you get all six issues. — ^Sue Carter 



Oklahoma Seminoles, Medicines, 
Magic and Religion; t/y James H. How- 
ard, xn'ith Willie Lena; Oklahoma Unit er- 
sity Press y Norman: $24.95. One fasci- 
nating aspect of life in Oklahoma is its 
sense of parallel lives — of echoes from 
ancient cultures existing alongside .An- 
glo Saxon reality. This book on the 
state's Seminole population is proof of 
just how rich those parallel cultures are. 

Howard used many sources in this 
study of the tribe's medicine, magic 
and religious customs, but his main one 
was Willie Lena, a Seminole leader 
who now lives in Wewoka. Born in 
1912, Lena was raised by his ultra- 
conservative grandparents, who shield- 
ed him as much as possible from the 
white world, and he became a reposi- 
tory of traditions and beliefs of his 
people. Today he holds the position of 
chief of Tullahassee town. 
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In his incrodncrion, Howard pDints 
out that Lena has served as a bridge 
between the Seminole and white 
worlds, learning English against his 
grandparents' wishes^ and becoming a 
“culture l^rokcr,” less close- mouthed 
than his fellow traditionalists. He has 
made his peace with both worlds, and 
carries our his duties as town chief from 
his home, where he also produces tradi- 
tional sSeminolc era ft work. 

Ibgecher, Howard and Lena present 
a view of the tribe invisible to white 
eyes. The book opens with a biographi- 
cal sketch of Lena and a short historical 
treatment of the Seminoles. 

The rest is divided into chapters that 
cover traditional Seminole remedies — 
herbal and non -herbal; magic and 
witchcrafr; ceremonies like the Green 
Qjrn Oremony and nighttime dances; 
and morcLiarv^ practices. Another chap- 
ter, “The Seminole World,” describes 
the “distinctively Indian” aspects of 
the lives of the state's Seminoles. The 
entire book is illustrated with Willie 
Lena's drawings and watercolors, 

Evans Publicadons 

Every one's heard of the University of 
Oklahoma Press, and the publications of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society. But 
there are also smaller presses dotted 
around the state that scr\^e up Oklaho- 
miana each season. 

Consider Evans Publications of Per- 
kins. Since 1978, Bob Evans, his wife, 
Wonne, and their staff have brought out 
titles that cover local history (Cmu/nvf^ 
Family LegauhU IStiilwater: H Oklaho- 
ma Began}: biography (Milton W. Reyn- 
olds' Kifking Bird and the Birth of 
Oklahoma and a reprint of Frank Eaton's 
Pistol Pete: Veteran of the Old Lu 

Cx:lia W'ise's Oklahoma First Indies: and 
even a cookbook — reprints of articles on 
area cooks from the Perkins JouniaL 

According to Steven Ciragert, Evans 
Publications' marketing manager. Bob 
Evans got into book publishing some- 
what by accident, “He sort of backed 
into it,” Gragert says, “by buying the 
Perkins paper. The former owners had 
been putting together a book, the first 


volume of Clmamm Family Legends^ and 
he finished it. Prom there, he began to 
reprint or start new titles.” 

The company' now offers 13 works — 
all but one about Oklahoma, ( I hc other 
is a reprint of a manual of “formulas, 
recipes, methods and secret processes” 
put out by Popular Merhanks in 1932.) 
Their big sellers right now' are Pistol Pete 
and a novel, Come in 7his House by Helen 
Dutton Russell. 

Books in the works include an Okla- 
homa history- text for ninth graders, his- 
tories of Woodward and (jarney, a 
reprint of a work on Cushing and a book 
on Guthrie. 

A new catalog should be out by now. 
It lists all the Evans publications, plus 
titles they distribute for Plakins/Nortex 
Press in Austin, including Glenn Shir- 
ley's Reel YestmMs, To receive a catalog 
or ask about ordering any title the com- 
pany carries, write P.O. Box 520, I^cr- 
kins, OK 74059, or call Evans' toll-free 
number, 1-800-522-4677. 


LETTERS 


We wish to congratulate you and your 
staff on the new Okledioma lODAY — the 
format, type of material and photo- 
graphs, which are superb. I do not sec 
any reason why it shouldn’t be a success. 

We enjoyed your “Tin Lizi^ie” and 
“'Pom .Mix” articles in the March/April 
issue. We had a 1912 Model V Ford, 
which 1 learned to drive on my own; my 
parents never learned to drive. .An out- 
standing trip 1 remember was from 4\ilsa 
to Joplin, Missouri, in 1912. I noticed in 
the “Tin Lizzie” article that dte (icroni- 
m<j car was mentioned but not the 4'ulsa 
Four, which was a short-lived prcjduct. 

LeRoy Thomas 
Fscon d ido , C a liforn la 


I have been interested in cars all my 
life. I am now retired after a career as a 
mechanic and Z(Wi years with General 
.Motors. 


I read Roy Meadors article about V 
Models and wanild cautkm anyone alxHJt 
following cranking instructions as written 
by Mr, Meador. Phe spark should be 
retarded, not advanced, for cranking. 
Advancing the spark put the [u>rd in an 
advantageous position, and she usually 
responded by what was called kicking. 
Many who made the mistake of not re- 
tarding the spark before cranking ended 
up with a broken wrist and maybe a 
thumb, too. 

Disregarding the cranking instruc- 
tions, I thought it was a very good 
article. 

6\ A. Davielson 
Ilfjustfmr TX 


The author of “Tin Lizzy Turns 75” 
did a remarkable job of reporting, but he 
left out the most important fact: H. Ford 
was the first man in the nation to pay 
employees $5 per day. 

1 am 83 years old. I started to work at 
the 900 \V\ Main Ford place in 1918, H. 
C. Doss was the manager, W. PI. Chase 
was the assistant manager, (iene Pipkin 
was the superintendent, Ben dbrccs was 
assembly- line foreman, and I was the 
inspector of the loading dock after the 
“T” models were lt>aded into box cars, 

D, T. Phillips 
Oklahoma City 


Just a line m tell you I thought the 
March/April issue was an outstanding 
edition, and I especially appreciated the 
David Fitzgerald scenic works. His 
“Quartz Mountain State Park” is a real 
masterpiece, and ! would like to see 
more panoramic views of other areas in 
the state displayed with the same com- 
position and c|uality. 

I might say here chat I am an Oklaho- 
man by birth, born in Enid in '21 and 
brought back to St. Lolus when only two 
years old. iUit occasionally I liead my 
“'Hn IJzzie” Ford I /Id) down the old 
Osage trail (1-44) to visit my home state 
of Oklahoma. 

P'red Wirth 
St, Louis 
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HODGEN 


e wasn’t known as a great leader of his people or acclaimed for his 
artistic talents. Neither w'as he a decorated militar\’ man or a famous 
scientist or educator. 

Yet each year between 7,000 and 9,000 people visit Peter Conser’s 
home, just west of Hodge n in LeF'lore Count^^ A respectable 
amount of interest for a home built by a man who was known only as 
a good husband, father, neighbor, citizen and friend. 


W hat sets Peter Conscr, 
seemingly like so many oth- 
er men of his time, apart 
from the rest? Enough apart justify 
his home being listed on the Kational 
Register of Historic Places and re- 
stored and opened by the Oklahoma 
Historical Society? 

It wasn't so much ^vho he was as 
what he did, in addition to his occu- 
pations as a rural landowner, farmer 
and sometime storekeeper, (bnser, 
son of a C^htJccaw mother and I-Tcnch 
father, was a member of the Choctaw 
Lighthorse. 

Lighthorse was a mounted 
law-enforcement body for the Indian 
Nations. Ckrnser serv ed many years as 
a captain of the .Moshulatubbec Dis- 
trict of the Choctaw Nation, a posi- 
tion compared in varitjus writings to 
being a chief of police or a counn' 
sheriff. 

His home, built in IH94, stands as a 
tribute not only to Ckjnser and the 
Lighthorsemen of the Choctaw Na- 
tion but to the Lighthorsemen of all 
the Indian nations, who brought law 
and order to the territory^ before Okla- 
homa became a state. 

Not much has been published 
about Cainser, His fiuher was named 
Cx>inson (T, X,, F, X, and N, 
seem to be authors' favorite choices 
for his first initials). It was said Cxmscr 
changed the spelling of his last name 
because the French name w'as diffi- 
cult for him and others to pronounce. 
It has also been noted by a friend who 
knew him %vell that . .he couldn't 
pronounce Qinser very well, cither!''' 



Coinson apparently left the family 
not many years after f’eter was born, 
in about IH50 in what is now .McCkir- 
tain Ci)unt\^ His mother, Adeline, 
died of smallpox when Conser was a 
boy, and he was left an orphan to look 
after himself. 

The boy liked to visit and play in a 
particular spot, covered with huge oak 
trees, not far from where he liv^ed. He 
remembered the place when he re- 
turned to the area following the ("ivil 
War, and he chose it as his homesite, 

Citnser was married by this time to 
Amy Bacon, and they built a log 
house on the land. This house burned 
in the early 1 870s, and another log 
house was built. When this house, 


too, burned, ikynset began the struc- 
ture that stands today. 

When Amy died, leaving Cx>nscr 
with a young daughter, he married a 
second time, to Martha jane Smith. 
l*\>Lir more girls and four boys were 
born, the last son dying with his 
mother in childbirth, Cxmser married 
again, to Mary Ann Holson. Fhcy had 
no children. 

llic house where Qmscr raised hrs 
family is not a mansion as are many 
homes open to the public. It is an 
unpretentious, rwo-scory frame farm- 
house, npical of its time. 

One reason it was a gotjd subject 
for restoration was the lack of structur- 
al changes or modernization done to 
the house over the years. For in- 
stance, upstairs, visitors are often puz- 
zled at a sign on the hallway door 
leading out m the balcony (xjrch. It 
says "Guest Room,” leaving visitors 
to ponder the desirability of being a 
"guest” in this home, especially in 
the whmer. 

Further inspection reveals that the 
guest had only to walk around the I.- 
shaped balcony and enter a door to a 
bedroom. Although this room shares a 
common wall with another bedroom^ 
for some reason no connecting door 
was cut between the two. It would be 
interesting to know why this arrange- 
ment was settled on. 

The Onscr house is L-shaped, 
with tall cut-stone chimneys at the 
ends of the north and east wings. The 
chimneys are attractively set off by 
the bright white of the house's exteri- 
or walls, the shade Q>nscr liked to 
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The east bedroom. d(mnstairs. te as Consers oten. It still contains his rocker, his The kitchen came to the historical society te ith an antique ranfie. The table, chairs 
mantel clock and his Bible, [died te ith family chronolo^, and many of the utensils also tirere left Iry the family. 


keep the home during his lifetime. 

ITie front of the house has an re- 
shaped front porch with matching bal- 
cony porch above. Another large 
porch is in the back of the house off 
the kitchen. 

The house is especially eye-catch- 
ing in the spring, summer and early 
fall. .As the visitor rounds a cur\e on 
the gravel road from Hodgen, there 
sits the house, on a rise to the south of 
the road, the white paint gleaming 
against the bright green of the hills 
and mountains to the south and west. 

The house faces north, and from 
the front porch the land falls gently 
downhill to Conser Creek. As a 
Lighthorseman, Censer appreciated 
good, well-cared-for horses, and it is 
said that the Lighthorse colts and 


horses used to have the run of the 
large field across the road to the north 
of the house. Since he was the cap- 
tain, Q)nsefs house was used as a 
headquarters for his troop. 

Sometimes a little startling to first- 
time visitors is the family cemeterx*, 
planted with cedars, in the front yard 
of the house. Family bur\ ing grounds 
near mral homes were common dur- 
ing the years the Q)nsers lived on this 
land, and this is an especially attrac- 
tive one. 

Conser died in 1934, and in 1967 
the house was donated to the histori- 
cal sociecN' by a granddaughter, .Mrs. 
Lewis Barnes. The house has been 
restored to its 1907 condition. 

Conser has been described by 
those w'ho knew him as a “friendly. 


likeable man,” so he would no doubt 
approve of the gentleman who has 
taken his place at the familv home as 
“host.” 

Curator Bob Crawford and his wife 
have lived in a modern brick home 
just a few hundred yards from the 
Conser house for six years now . Be- 
fore that, they lived for many years in 
Heavener, just seven miles away. In 
addition to being curator for the 
Conser home, Crawford is southeast 
regional co-ordinator for the historical 
sociery. 

.As regional co-ordinator, he over- 
sees several other historic sites in his 
part of the state, but Craw ford’s favor- 
ite place to be is the Conser House. 

“1 guess it’s unusual to be able to 
have a job about which you can say 
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Tkhimhwmi mm'behn^ed Cmm'rs Athi, \ gmit-^ramhim (^fhiers. hdm Comen fmm Mkht^m. fitv fhr home ‘Ez^hen hr imimiiiwith 

a sfudrnf m^^fp mi a kits flip. He's iit/^ woitm^ on a fmn 'iiy history mtti n hmgmphy of his t^mt-^rmuiffithtr. 


you really like it and enjoy, but I do. I 
love it. I really do," he says. 

Cr;iwfnrd dclifthts in showirif^ incc- 
rested visitors around die house and 
telling them about the family and the 
birnishings. “Kach mom has some 
original furnishings and some which 
have been donated and arc nm origin 
nal with die family but represent the 
period/" he says. 

Near the house stands the large 
barn, built around 1900 by (bnsen 
"Now, it hasn"[ been restored," 
Oawford tells visitors. "It is in its 
original condition except for a new^ 
rtKif and what feiv boards I've re- 
placed on the animal stalls inside and 
a few^ other minor things. For the 
most part it is as it always was. It was 
well built and is in beautiful shape." 


Oawfbrd adds that many of the older 
people w ho visit the (^onscr site seem 
to cnj«>v the barn mtjrc than they do 
the house. 

It has been said that Qinser and his 
third wife, Mars Ann. called .Ann, 
iiked CO sit on the front porch of their 
home on nice evenings and look out 
over their 600 acres of ( Rinser Ocek 
bottomlands. 

Sonic times Bob Crawford likes to 
do that himself- And if visitors come 
by who are attracted to the tranquilitv’ 
and bcaiicv’ of the area as (bnser was 
and Cjfaw'ford is, well, they are wel- 
come to sit awhile, t<K). ^ 


Uumk mid Jim Ar^o hm:e m arked 
together mi numerous free-lance amgnments. 
lliey live hi Edmond and have Mo $om. 



To reach Peter C&nseTs house, travet 
i\S. 591270 south of Hetwener to the 
rmiiniuinty of Hodgett. Signs witt shfM' 
you where to turn west— on a hlity graud 
HMid that mnii take \on the three and a 
half tnUes to the Conser home. 

Hob Crawford opens the home's doors 
Tuesday through Eiielay. 9 a.m, to 5 /).;//.. 
and Saturday and Sunday,, 2-5 p,m. 
Mondays and holidays^ he keeps them dosed. 
There is no admission charge. Eor more 
information, rail f9l8i65.T249j duiing the 
hours listed. 
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SMDUST 

MEMORIES 

By Jim Etter 

Photographs by Jim Argo 


here’s a certain music in the whir of a south- 
eastern Oklahoma sawmill. 

It’s there, at least, for the ears of a family 
that has a tradition of nearly 80 years of 
carving its living and its lifestyle from the 

forest. 

\ family like the Fugates. 

.Ambrose Fugate, a native Missourian handy with an 
a.\, started it all a few years before statehood by cutting 
and shaping oak crossties for the new MK& F (Kan) 
Railroad line that ran southward through Indian 
"i’erritorv-. 

Like other settlers in the timbered hills, he contin- 
ued making his living by harvesting the useful pine and 
hardwood. He finally bought some land from the Indi- 
ans, and he and his 7-year-old son, Reuel. were eventu- 
ally — in about 1918 — to start their own sawmill. 

"I'he “Fugate Sawmill,’’ while one of many in that 
time and region, was to outlast many of its neighbors 
and become so ingrained in history^ that Fugate would be 
the name of a rural community listed on county maps, 
pointing out the business and cluster of Fugate homes 
about nine miles east of Stringtown in .Atoka County . 

“When Cirandpaw I'ugate came, ties were hewed by 
a hand ax. .A good broada.\ man in about 15 minutes 
could just hew that 7-by-9 tie right out,” says Don 
I'ugate, a smile on his face as he sits in an office 
adorned with mounted deer heads and fish and several 
fiddles hanging here and there on the walls. 

“The railroad company wouldn’t buy a sawed tie for 


years,” he continues, taking a package of chewing to- 
bacco from his pocket. “When they were hewed they 
lasted longer. Now, they use chemicals.” 

Today, the Fugate business, after both good times 
and bad, is still whirring — a sawmill not too unlike the 
family’s first one remaining the center of activity at the 
moderately prosperous Fugate Lumber Ca). Ifs now 
operated by Don and two other of Reliefs sons, plus 
four other family members. 

Grandpaw .Ambrose, a tough man long used to the 
many minor injuries and dangers of his trade, finally fell 
victim to a fatal accident more than 50 years ago. He 
died, when about 60, of lingering injuries suffered 
when a load of lumber fell from a tram and crushed his 
leg. 

Reuel died a few years ago at age 82. 

Don, who’s 60, operates the business with younger 
brothers Ralph and Dale. Others in the operation are 
John Fugate, Don’s son; Keith Fugate, Dale’s son; 
Frank Buchanan, Don’s son-in-law; and 64-year-old Er- 
nest Walthall, a cousin. 

.Many things besides crosstie cutting have changed in 
the industry since .Ambrose came, beginning with the 
way the trees themselves are cut. 4'he crosscut saw 
eventually gave way to the gasoline-engine chainsaw. 

Ox teams once were used to haul logs from the 
woods. The oxen later were replaced by horses and 
mules, and these later replaced by trucks, the Fugates 
say. However, “skid mules” — used to drag logs from 
the cutting site to the trucks — were used until 
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about 1960, when they were replaced by 
tractors. 

Early sawmills were powered by 
steam engines, usually shipped in on the 
Katy from St. Louis, Ralph says. WTiile 


the mills still look prettv’ much the same, 
their mechanism slowly pulling the logs 
one by one to the cutting blade, their 
power sources have changed, first to gas- 
oline, then to diesel, he says. 


Some changes took place in the 1960s 
that put many small sawmills out of busi- 
ness — including the Fugate mill tempo- 
rarily. Ralph says federal standards 
regarding smoke (usually from the bum- 


Owns the Trees 

By John Burwell 


A ny region relics on its natural resources to tliri\e. In 
southeastern Oklahoma, the gift most in evidence has 
been timber, f rom the days of the Choctaw Nation, the 
forest has been a mainstay of the state's rugged hip pocket. 

'Hie region’s people depend on the w(H)dland around them for 
recreation, clean water, forage, wildlife and, of course, wood. But 
the ring of trace chains and the slow bu/z of crosscut saws ha\ e 
given way to sophisticated machinery and methods of managing 
and har\esting the forest. A change in terminologs reflects the 
change in technology: 'Hie business now goes by an industrial- 
strength title, the “forest products industrs.” 

'Hirce major forest industries — Wcyerhaiiser, Nekoosa l*apcrs 
and .Arkansas Kraft (brp. — own a substantial amount of the com- 
mercial forest lands in southeast Oklahoma. Each of these compa- 
nies has a large papermill that draws wood from the region — two in 
Arkansas and one at \ alliant, Oklahoma. Wcyerhaiiser Q)mpany’s 
Valliant plant, which makes the brown “kraft” paper used for 
grocerv' sacks and cornigated boxes, and its W'right Cars’ sawmill 
combine to make .\lc( amain Counrs one of the top forest-product 
producing counties in the L.S. 

'Hie United .States Forest .Sers ice is another large landowner, 
controlling some 218,S(X) acres of forest and range land in Mc(]ur- 
tiiin and LeFIore counties. The Ouachita National Forest is man- 
aged for a variec\’ of uses, ranging from developed recreation to the 
production of timber, llie bulk of the trees harsested from the 
national forest go to smaller sawmill operators in lx)th Oklahoma 
and .Arkansas. 

By far the largest owners of southeastern Oklahoma forestland, 
however, are the small private 
owners — individuals who col- 
lectively control some .S6 per- 
cent of the area’s 3. 1 million 
acres of commercial forestland. 

From the.se ownerships, and 
from public lands, flows most 
of the raw material that keeps 
the saws whirring in smaller 
sawmills, like the Fugates’. 

'The forest products industrs 
ranks ninth among all Oklaho- 
ma’s industries in terms of em- 
ployment, with an annual 
payroll of more than $91 mil- 
lion. \’aluc added to the econ- 
omy is over $195 million 
annually. 'I'otal production 


from Oklahoma’s forests is more than 72.8 million cubic feet of 
w(K)d each year. 

.Small sawmills and wood-using industries contribute signifi- 
cantly to the state’s economy, but perhaps more important are 
their contributions on a local level — providing employment, local 
markets for standing timber and taxes to support local government. 
Today, though, businesses like the Fugates' are harder and harder 
to find. .Surv eys show a rapid decline in the number of sawmills in 
the state over the past 12 years, particularly the number of small 
operators (those producing less than “S million board feet per year). 

In 1972 there were 103 sawmills counted in the state. By 1975 
the number had dwindled to 83. and at the time of Oklahoma’s 
last sursey, in 1978, only sawmills were in operation. 

.Sawmilling is a tough business in ever\ sense of the word. It 
reciuires keen business sense, an abilirs' to predict or see trends 
and an optimistic outltKik. 'The manager must know the ins and 
outs of a complex lumber market. If the market for lumber is 
down, for instance, he needs to be ready to shift production to 
crosstie.s — or vice versa. .And the hardwood market jumps around 
like the stock market, changing from week to week. 

I le also has to be enough of a bureaucrat to cope with regula- 
tions covering air and water qualit\. employment, taxation and 
commerce. On top of all that, he must have the soul of a mechan- 
ic: .A thorough understanding of headrigs, carriages, edgers and 
other machines used in lumber production is required to stay “up 
and running” and avoid costly down time. 

In short, the operator of a small to medium-sized sawmill must 
l>e a well-rounded businessman, with an affinity for hard work and 

a love of his trade. In light of 
today’s competitive market- 
place and technologic ad- 
vances by major sawmilling 
enterprises, there is little won- 
der the number of small saw- 
mills is decreasing. 

Vet. through all the bad 
times and all the good, there is 
little doubt that there will al- 
ways be a few meeting the 
challenge, who long for the 
ringing sound of a circle saw as 
it carves a once-mighty oak 
into “green” lumber, and who 
love the sweet musrs’ smell of 
sawdust in the air — people 
with sawmilling in their blood. 


Milts once moved on vrhen their sawdust mountains ttrew too targe, loitay, 
the Fugates ,\y// the du.a, mainly to horse-owners and nurserymen^ 



John RurweH is a staff forester for the Forestry Division of the Oklahoma Department of Agriarltu re. 
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ing of bark, slabs and sawdust) brought 
about modifications that some compa- 
nies couldn’t afford. 

But for a time before that, the sma!) 
family sawmills were scattered about the 
wooded regions, the har\*esting of wood 
being as common as cotton farming in 
other areas. 

“In this country^ back then, it was ei- 
ther sawmillin’ or moonshinin’,” says 
Ralph, grinning and speaking above the 
tvhine of the saw several yards away 
where the others are w^orking- 

Many sawniillers and mill workers, of- 
ten poor, left little behind when they 
quit and left. Sometimes fire bricks, 
pieces of iron where a blacksmith shop 
stood and perhaps the sunken remains of 
a cellar still tell where a family once 
worked and lived. 

There have been many changes — pos- 
itive ones and setbacks, totj — wirhin the 
Fugate operation itself. 

The business has grown to fill about a 
dozen buildings on 1,000 acres that hold 
the office— a former ctjuntry store build- 
i n g — se ve ra 1 piece s of eq u i pme n t , s tacks 
of pine logs, the omnipresent sawdust 
pile as high as a house and even a small 
airstrip used by Riilph, w ho several years 
ago took up flying as a hobby. 

"ITc business involves cutting trees by 
both the Fugates themselves and con- 
tractors, the building of home.s and barns 
and selling products ranging from cut 
lumber to utility' poles. 

The business also includes a wood- 
treatment plant-^ne of the most impor- 
rant parts of the operation and something 
highly symbolic of the Fugates' 
resourcefulness. 

The treatment plant, w'hich involves 
cwo vessels four feet high and more than 
50 feet long in w hich many of the wood 
products are “pressure created’' w'ith 
chemicals and oil to protect them against 
rot and termites, is now pow'cred by- its 
own electric plant. And the electric plant 
icsclf has a history nearly as fascinating as 
the Fugate company's. 

It's a two-cycle diesel engine about 10 
feet high and 16 feet long that provides 
the three-phase electricity — othenvise 
LI navai table at the Fugate firm's loca- 


tion — needed to power the wood-treat- 
menr opera don. Bur, says Don, it's also 
“an antique,'’ It was built in the 1920s, 
when it represented a popular power 
source for municipalities, and the Fu- 
gates bought it from the cowm of Spiro 
about 25 years ago. Don remembers 
when he and others proudly went to 
Spiro CO get their new tool, wTich weighs 
somewhere benveen 15 and 20 tons. It 
cook two big trucks to haul the disman- 
tled engine and kept them busy for two 
days and nights. 

Like many others in rural areas, the 
Fugates worked hard at their own busi- 
ness and other jobs to w eather the Great 
Depression in the 1930s, and for several 
years lived and worked without elcetric- 
ity and public water supplies. 

Their business suffered a major set- 
back when, while temporarily cutting 
and milling timber in New' Mexico about 
30 years ago, their sawmill burned up. 
“When w'c got back here we were com- 
pletely wiped out," Ralph remembers. 
“We had to stan all over." 

War, coo, affected the Fugate sawmiill 
business. “The Korean War gathered me 
up and took me off," says Ralph, who 
spent a hitch in the Army during the 
1950s, “and Don hadn't been back that 
long already from World War II." 

Normal business recessions since that 
time have occasionally put the Fugates' 
operation at a near standstill. ‘Abu can't 
sell anything, and you just sit and sit and 
sit,” Ralph says of those lean times. 

Last fall, the surprising cold spell 
caused the block of the Fugates' prized 
old electric plant in the wood-treatment 
building to freeze and burst. There were 
costly slowdowns and repairs. 

ITc cultural changes, too, have been 
apparent in the area, w^hich still has some 
of its remote, wild look, lying next to a 
9<)()-acre state public hunting area and 
surrounded by such picturcsejue areas as 
Potapo Creek. Peactx'k Hollow' and Bug- 
aboo Canyon. 

“This w hole counm' used to be full of 
people," remembers Don, “But when 
World War If came they left here just 
like a covey of quail — to California, most 
of 'em.” 


But some of them left impressive 
memories. 

“There used to be some poor, simple 
and tough people here," Don says. “I 
remember one oY boy— I better not give 
his name — he went barefooted all the 
time, and when he rolled a cigarette he'd 
just lift his foot up and strike the match 
on the bottom of it. 

“And dances. Every' body 'd put on 
their good shoes and play them fiddles 
and pick them guitars and drink that 
white lightnin' whiskey and have a good 
time. 

“The girls were just as pretty' then as 
they are now — they Just didn't have as 
nice of clothes." 

There was plenrv' of laughter over 
simple things, um>, laughter that still ech- 
oes in the hills occasionally. l"he com- 
munity' was once also called "Greezy 
Bend,” Ralph says, and the name arose 
from a dance at someone's house. 

“They had just killed hogs, and had 
some grease in a 25-gallon lard can,” he 
remembers. “Well, somehow during the 
dance it got tipped over on the floor — 
and you can imagine w hat a mess with all 
that stompin around. 

“So they just started callin' the place 
'Greezy Bend.'" 

Regardless of changes in both working 
and social lives, the Fugates obviously 
believe in the community — and appar- 
ently plan to stay for another 80 years. 

“Pve been all over the world," Don 
says, recalling his tm\'ds w'hile in the 
.Army and later vacations abroad w ith his 
wife, Alma. “.And I've never found any- 
place I like better than right here. 

“I could be in Las Vegas shooting dice 
or down in Mexico in .Acapulco, but 
there's no place I'd rather be than stand- 
ing out there sawing that lumber and 
watching that sawdust fly.'' 

He put it another w'ay: 

“I guess if I was on my way to the 
doctor and passed a sawmill, Fd stop first 
and watch 'em saw a few'," M 


Both Jim Efter and Jim Ar^o for the 
Oklahoma PaNbhing Co., Argo as a 
photographer and Etter as a state 
reporter. 
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// /s m Im as Daddy slams die door on die horse trader and climbs 
into the drived s seat of the car. The only boy in the family is asleep 
on his staked claim, the window ledge above the back seat. The 
oldest girl is stretched out on the back seat itself, her undisputed 
property. The smallest and youngest of the four children, both 
girls, are settled down on the floorboards, with the drive- 
shaft hump a small mountain separating their two terri- 
tories. A place for everyone, and everyone in his or her place. 

Daddy pulls the car out of the deseited, dusty fahgrounds where this nighfs rodeo has 
taken place and heads it toward the next one on the ciixuit. As he drives down Main Street 
of this blink-arid-you ll-miss-it town, the one traffic light turns red and he puts on the 
brakes. Take tumbles down on to Alice, and they both roll off on top of Susie and Keba. 
If s Katie bar the door as the bloody boundary wars begin. 

This may not seem a particularly unusual family travel scene, but the result of this 
fondly recalled uproar of flying arms and legs was unusual, /if Reba remembers it: 


‘‘NVlien we were on the road with r>addy 
rodeoin', it was us four kids in the back 
seat wrasslin\ pinchin\ ar^^uin' and 
fighdn'. .^d Daddy's temper couldn't 
last too long. So it was Mama keepin' us 
kids quiet by gettin' us to sing and play 
games with songs." 

Clark McE mire's short temper and 
Jacqueline's peace- keeping tactics start- 
ed the conversion of the brawling McEn- 
tires into "‘"riie Singing McEn tires." 
Reba has climbed from the bottom of 
this pile of brother and sisters to the top 
of the Cjountry and \\'estern charts. She's 
got twu number-one records and three 
major music award nominations under 
the belt buckle she wears, big as a 'dozer 
blade; the little girl from Stringtown has 
become a big name in Nashville. 

According to Reba, r>addy and Mama 
are responsible for her success in other 
ways as well. Of course, her own sweet 
and strong voice, charm and red-haired 
beauty' have had a little something to do 
with it. However, Mama passed on her 
love of music and talent to the kids. And 
Daddy? Well, he supplied the work eth- 
ic, discipline and "volume," which Reba 
claims he developed from calling in the 
cows on the home ranch. 


Hiosc early songfests in the back seat 
developed in the Me Entires' ne.\t-to- 
youngest daughter a love of music and a 
desire to be a country -music star like her 
idols, Loretta Lynn, Connie Smith and 
Dtilly Parton. “Mama had an old record 
player in her bed rot im," she remembers, 
“and me and Susie would get in there 
after we did our chores if i>addy was 
gone. Daddy was real strict on us kids. 
He didn't approve of playin' cards, coun- 
tin’ money, watch in' T\^ in the daytime 
or primpin'. Thil was all idleness. 
were supposed to be makin' up the beds 
or workin’ doin’ something. .Anyway, me 
and Susie would get into Mama's room, 
get an old hairbrush and mirror, turn 'em 
upside down to use the handles as micro- 
phones, and pantomime to 'Only You' 
and other records.” 

From playing performer to being tme 


‘7 was so insecure about 
what to wear and afraid they 
were goid to think I was a 
kid from the sticks. Which I 
was. Which / am.” 


took a series of slow steps, h'ormal train- 
ing was sparse before Reba left the ranch 
and went off to college at Southeastern 
Oklahoma State Lniversity in Durant. 
She took piano lessons for a while in 
third grade and sang in the conn try -mu- 
sic group in her high school, too small for 
a regulation marching band, but that was 
about it. Even In college, where she had 
excellent all-around vocal training, she 
majored in elementary' education and 
minored in music. "Ilic ranchers daugh- 
ter's horse sense told her that even 
thotigh her dream was to be a star, she'd 
better prepare a second, more stable ca- 
reer just in case. 

Lucky for country-music fans, Reba 
has nev er had to fall back on her degree. 
UTien she was just 19 and working on 
it, (ilark McE mi re suggested that since 
she was always going to watch the Na- 
tional Finals Rodeo, she might just as 
well try to earn her way by singing the 
national anthem there. Reba called gen- 
eral manager C'lem MeSpadden, and he 
upprov cd what has become a mintrr tradi- 
tion at the biggest rodeo of them all. 

.At her 1974 debut, Reba met Red 
Sreagaik who called her to Nashville in 
early 1975 to record a demo tape for 
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Fvr/i tkou^ Rebd 
MfEntm has mmk it 
m the SashviHe hlg time, 
s/t/ys f hse to her home ramh 
near Chofkie, as often as she am. 
nmifmg address for the Reim Mt Entire 
intemathnai Fan (duh h '^Ktar Route. 
Strinpoiti:n. Oklahoma. 


So matter hm' fancy 
her stage rostumes get., 
Reba amhes them m ^nith a 
burk/e. She w^ore one her 
daddy earned as worid-fhampion 
steer rr/per till she io^t iarni found I it 
t^Er. Ntm she t^ears one tsnth a National 
Finals Rodeo theme^ eustom made for her. 


Mercury Records, Reba and Mama 
packed up the family car and made for 
Music She recalls that she was 

scared to death at die idea of leaving her 
rodeo “family" and entering the music 
business. 

“All the rumors Fd heard alKuit it was 
that it was filled with cutthroats, back- 
stabbers, liars and cheats," she says now, 
“I told .Mama goin’ down that if I had to 
do something against my morals, we 
were leavin' and headin' back to 
C^hockic. I took a whole back seat full of 
clothes because I was so insecure about 
what to wear and afraid they were goin' 
to think I was a kid from the sticks. 
Wliich I was. Which I am."' 

She may perceive of herself as a kid 
from the sticks, but she sure doesn't act 
like one, Ac 28, she's a married w^oman 
of seven years with two stepsons aged 13 
and 16, She met her husband, Charlie 
Battles, while she was racing barrels and 
he was wTcstling steers on the rodeo 
circuit. lie’s been a w'orld champion 
steer wrestler several times. Her family’s 
initial concern over Reba's marrv'ing a 
man “10 years and 19 days” older than 
she, one who had two yoimg sons to 
boot, has disappeared with the continu- 


ing success of her marriage despite the 
enforced separatum that her life on the 
Hjad brings. In fact, (Jharlie is becoming 
increasingly involved in the business end 
of Reba's career. Me joins her on the 
road as often as hts duties at their large 
ranch outside of .Stringtt>wn id low, 
Reba’s clearly a woman of definite 
ideas. She firmly declared she’d pursue a 
career in music only if she could succeed 
without compromising her morals, and 
she married a man despite her much- 
loved family’s hesitations. She also made 
early decisions about who Rcba Mcl%n- 
tire, C^)untr\f and Western Star, wcuild 
be. 'Faken to (Chicago to meet with those 
she calls the “big wigs” of Mercuiy Re- 
cords, she remembers they told her to 6o 
her hair, change her way of dressing and 
generally fix up her image, .She admits 
that she was a “scrubby lookin’ little of 


''Daddy was real strict on 
us kids. He didn't approve of 
playin' cards, countin' 
money, watchin' TV in the 
daytime or primpin'. " 


gal” whose freckles showed and whose 
hair had a mind of its own. But, she 
claims, “I walked out of that meeting 
and said 'In my due time. Fll grow the 
w'ay 1 want to grow.' And I did.” 

!*’or years, too, she w-ouldn't sing any 
songs whtisc lyrics she found objection- 
able. *l’his, as you can imagine, cut way 
down cm the number of Ck)untr\^ and 
Western songs she had to choose from. 
She says, “When C Charlie and 1 first got 
married, there %vas a long time that I 
wouldn't rcet>rd a cheatin’ song, because 
I didn’t want anybody to think I was 
cheatin’ on (Charlie. And 1 durn sure 
didn’t want Charlie tcj think 1 was chea- 
tin’ on (xharlie. But here lately, Fve fig- 
ured out that people want to hear what 
their lifest\'les are, and they aren’t associ- 
ating the song with me. So it w^as easier 
for me to record a song like ’You're the 
First Fime Fve I'ho light About Lea- 
vin’,' I wouldn’t have done that for 
mMn five years ago.” 

Reba's grown ng success has its draw- 
backs, of course. She and C.harlic 
haven’t yet found the right time to pro- 
duce a child of their own. And though 
she lo%es w hat she’s doing, Reba doesn’t 
love being away from home for up to a 
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month at a time with only short visits 
back between road trips in her custom 
bus, “Old May." Her bi^est complaint 
about the busy summer of 1983 was that 
her new carpet and drapes were installed 
for two weeks before she could ^<et home 
to see them. 

With a list of friends in what she now 
sees as her music “family" that reads like 
a "I’op 10 of (x)untr\ and Western mu- 
sic — ^Sylvia, Janie Fricke, John Anderson 
and (reor^e Strait — Reba doesn't forget 
the less well-known but etiually impor- 
tant home family of friends. Although 
she swears she ages three years on each 
road trip and longs to l(K*k the gate over 
the cattle guard when she does make it 
home, she doesn't always do so. \Mien 
friends call on her to perform local bene- 
fits, she tries to oblige. The last time I 
saw her perform, she was singing up a 
new g\m for her alma mater, Kiowa 
High School. 

llie/Z/x/ time I saw her was in the old 
g\m there. Reba, Fake and .Mice were 
singing at the funeral of junior Winslett, 
a county commissioner whose list of 
friends made the gv m's seating capacitv* 
a necessity for the ser\ ice. 'Hie reuniting 
of 'The Singing .McFniires for an a capel- 



Rrlui's mrrer is n family ronrrni. liushaml Charlie 
Iha/lrs is iin ok ril in /hr business rnd, and hr r sis/rr 
Susie l.U(hsi/i^er /u//s her /amh-hot/se office. 



I he "Si/if^nji McFn/ires'' g.ot /oge/her a^aiu at /he 
las/ Sa/iona! Finals Rodeo, ^hen Fake. Rrha and 
Susie all en/rt/ained a/ a la/e-ni^h/ dame. 


!a rendition of “Kmprs Saddles in the 
Old (x)rral" didn't leave a drs eye. 'Fhe 
simple beautN of this last tribute to a 
cowlMjy friend who'd made his last ride 
got to the singers as well; they all choked 
up and couldn't finish the last few bars. 

In tribute to he/\ Reba's friends ha\e 
lined her up to send them off. Her 
schedule of future funerals is almost as 
full as her schedule of more conventional 
concert dates. Reba has mixed feelings 
about this compliment: “I used to sing at 
a lot of funerals, but only for real close 
people anymore because it hurts so bad. 
.After Junior's, I said M'hafs it.' But 
there's . . . ." .And she goes on to pro\ ide 
a list of local loved ones who have 
begged and threatened to come back 
and haunt her if she doesn't perform. “I 
tell them," she continues, “to stick 
around because I don't want to sing at 
any more funerals. I ask them to put it 
off as long as po.ssible." 

Reba's not afraid of work, and she 
know's she has to get it while she can in 
a business as fickle as hers. In addition to 
her regular concerts and those funerals, 
she's done proms, weddings, shopping 
center openings, sttK*k auctions and even 
tractor pulls. .Although she can afford to 


be a little more selecti\e these days, as 
she puts it, “\Miile I'm popular and 
they're wanting me. I've got to go." 

(io she does, but she always comes 
home to her large and closely knit family 
as soon as she can and for as long as she 
can. They all live within a 40-mile radius 
of what Jacqueline .McFntire calls the 
“weanin' shack" atop a hill in (>h(x:kie. 
Kach of the kids has passed through this 
small countrv’ house with his or her 
spouse and children before moving on to 
more spacious lodgings. Susie, the last in 
the line, lives there now with her hus- 
band and new baby lx)y. 

Oklahoma may have to share Reba 
with the rest of the world, but her home 
state darn sure won't ever have to give 
her up completely. She asserts in a tone 
that leaves no room for argument, one 
she probably learned from her daddy, “I 
don't ever want to live anywhere else. It 
couldn't make that much difference. "!B 

Kath/yn Jenson ^ xcho teaches busit/ess 
‘Kdrif/ng at OU, ^as bom in Henryetta a/ui 
last year published a book of 
'^Oklahotnia/ta" titled Redneckin'. Steve 
Sisney, a veteran of 10 yean as a 
/levcspaper photog/apher, nov' vsorks at (H "s 
Computing Services. 
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In that portion of the state bounded by Interstate 40 on the north 
and State Highway 48 on the west, fishermen can find some of the best 
fishing not just in Oklahoma, but anywhere in the country. 



S outheastern Oklahomans terrain 
of pine-claci moimtains, blue 
streams and clear lakes offers 
endless chances for good fishing 
to the adventuresome angler. 

In my job as outdoor editor for the 
Tulsa World, I have been fortunate 
enough to see and enjoy some of the 
headiest, most exotic angling in the 
world, literally. 

And as that saying goes on the current 
T\' beer commercial, “it just doesn't get 
any better'' than sitting in a camp chair 
on the banks of the Glover River, toast* 
ing another splendid day on the stream, 
w'hen the fighting smallmouth bass were 
busting a topw-ater lure at the head of a 


gurgling riffle — and planning tomorrow, 
I'hat type of a combination fishing 
and camping trip, in the midst of an 
Oklahoma summertime, is still one of 
our favorite outings. But in this section 
of Oklahoma, you can find the best of all 
possible fishing worlds. 

If you like big-lake fishing, perhaps 
zooming across a vast expanse of wearer in 
a sleek new bass rig, southeastern Okla- 
homa has more water than you'll be able 
to fish in a lifetime. 

Giant Lake Eufaula and its 102,(X)0 
surface acres of water, spilling over into 
four counties, has made a real comeback 
on the fishing scene in recent years. Ap- 
proaching the 25 -year- 0 Id mark, the gen- 


tle giant still offers excellent crappic 
fishing in early spring, good black bass 
water in both early spring and late tall 
and one of the state hot spots for striper 
fishing now, too. 

Although Lake Eufaula does not have 
striped bass in it, those increasingly pop- 
ular fish migrate up the Canadian I^iver 
by the millions each year. Anglers fishing 
below Eufaula dam catch as many strip- 
ers as anywhere in the state — and some 
of the biggest. 

Nearby Kerr Lake remains good bass 
water, too, if you spend some time get- 
ting to know^ its rough and tough fishing 
expanse. Kerr, a 13 -year-old lake on the 
Arkansas River Navigation System, pro- 


Opposite page. Every Oklahoma fisherman knms (km Texoma is home m the sea-^ing striper. Bar mo smaheastern iakes--eir, mrherthe rivers beyond their dams — 
also hold striped bass: t /ike E.ufaula and Hugo Ijike. Above. Bant fishing beside one of the southeast s smaller impoundments, Clayton Hike. 
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duces some of [he heaviest strings of 
bass seen in the area, late each spring. 

easily one of the most popular 
lakes in the entire southeast, for its size, 
is lieautiful Broken Bow. Our extreme 
MJUtheastern lake* Broken B(jw draws 
huge crowds of anglers months before 
other lakes are producing fish. 

Broken Bow impounds the rugged, 
rocky .Mountain Fork River, and the lake 
reminds many of scenes of Canada, Xu- 
merous pine 'dad islands are located in 
the lower regions of the lake. You can 
get lo.st on this one, if you're a newcomer 
and don't earn a good lake map. 

'I'his lake usually has tremendous 
black bass fishing in what is still winter- 
time tor most of the state. Broken Bow 
gets '"hof^ as early as mid- February , and 
anglers who hit it just right can take 
impressive strings of bass by working the 
steep points, off the oid river channel. 
Casting a deep-running lure in crawfish 
color patterns is a sure ticket to taking a 
good string of bass here at this time of 
year. 

Oklahoma e\cn has some excel lent 
lake fishing tor trout now, tcK>, Ifs not 
well known outside the area, but in re- 
cent years Broken Bow has been heavily 


sttjckcd witli rainbows, and a few Inook 
trout, by the Oklahoma Wildlife Depart- 
ment. The trout can sunive there be- 
cause of Broken Bow's extremely eot>l, 
deep and clear water* 

Broken Bow's trout fishing occurs pri- 
marily in mid- to late summer, as anglers 
anchor boats right at the cable line in 
front of the dam, then fish at extreme 
depths, [.ots of lights arc needed to do 
well on these trout, which feed best at 
night. "Fhey will hit either live earth- 
worms or small, lively minnows. 

Rainbows up to the five-pound class 
are being taken there each summer now 
by anglers vvht> knmv how to play this 
relatively new ballgamc. 

In this fishing season of 1984, 
tlimigh, the lake that is going to be dis- 
cussed in more fishing camps, and be on 
more anglers' minds, than any other is 
Sardis. 

4 'his is Oklahoma's newest lake, it's 
approximatdy three-fourths full, and ifs 
already producing some sensational bass 
fishing. You may hear fishermen refer- 
ring to this one also as *X4ayu>n L.ake." 
That w as its original designation, but the 
name was later changed to Sardis at the 
request of area residents. Ifs a big, 


deep, rocky lake, looking much like Bro- 
ken B()w' in some areas. Ifs located in 
extreme northern l^ishmataha CYuinty, 
with the town of Clayton just a few^ miles 
south of the damsitc. 

Sardis has been as heavily stocked by 
the waldlife department as any new lake 
in state history^ It has good populations 
of large mouth, small mouth and Ken- 
tucky bass, and it should also be a great 
crap pie and catfish lake. 

.\nglers thinking abtmt giving Sardis a 
look this spring should keep one impor* 
tant fishing regulation in mind. Like all 
new' lakes coming on the state scene, it 
carries the 14- inch length limit cm black 
bass. Kerr Lake in this southeast region 
also has that rule, which ret[uircs that all 
bass measuring less than that length be 
re I cased i nt med i a tc I y . 

Fishermen who are per- 
haps unfamiliar with this 
corner of Oklahoma and 
would like to test the new 
w aters of Sardis or areas of 
older lakes such as Lu- 
la u la, will of course be well advised to 
hire a guide. 
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Relatively tew fishinf^ guides operate 
in this part of the state. A few^ m(»rc cry it 
each season, but most (|uickly find that 
making a living this way can be very 
tough, 

A tjiiick poll of several guides in this 
area showed that the average daily fee 
is now $lt)0. There are a few men in 
the area who will be taking dients tor 
trips on several different lakes, such as 


broken Bowy Sardis, Hugo and Pine 
C Ireek. 

Fine Creek and Hugo are 
two other large southeast 
impoundments that annu- 
ally offer their own special 
brand of fishing, f^ine 
(Jreek is known by locals 


as a super slab crappie lake in very earlv 
spring. Doodle-socking live minnows 
around Inrush and Oooded pine trees is a 
sure w-ay of collecting a fish basket full of 
big, tasty crappic at that season, 

Hugo Lake is another g(Kjd crappie 
and bass lake. It's a big, timber-filled 
impoundment that would also be worth 
the cost of a local guide, if you're fishing 
it for the first time. It prtKiuccs some 
huge bass each spring, and many savvy 
anglers have long expected another state 
record largemouth to be caught there. 

In recent seasons there has also been 
some great striped bass fishing in the 
Hugo area. Local anglers are fishing be- 
low- that dam, primarily in early spring 
and then on into early summer, to take 
big strings of stripers, which are ct)rning 
up the Kiamichi, out of the Red River, 
Although the stripers run much smaller 
there, five- to Hf-pounders arc still a 
handful on medium- weight tackle. 


Sou cheas tern Oklahoma 
will remain special to 
many fishermen, though, 
fcir its fabulous stream 
fishing, 

'The Ci lover, our last 
major undammed river, and the Moun- 
tain Fork, lattle and upper Kiamichi riv- 
ers all still prtnidc unsurpassed stream 
action — at the right time of year. 

Primarily, that means going %'cry early 
in the spring, before streams get ua) low 
for good lloating. Small mouth bass have 
come back tremendously in the (j lover, 
particularly in the past couple of years. 

Stream fishing is a type of angling that 
really calls for a gtjod guide — a man w ho 
has the l)oats to fish the water and the 
knowledge of just where to launch such 
a venture. 

'Fw‘o guides spcciali/ing in float trips 
work in the Ikoken Bow area. Doug 
Walden lives in Broken Bow. John 
Benge operates a floating- fishing sen ice 
on the upper stretches of the Mountain 
h\rrk River, and can be readied out of 
Smithville, 

Regardless o\' whether y<}u pcrstinally 
prefer fishing the big lakes for bass, cat- 
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A Fisherman's Fact Sheet 



Area 

Best Time to Fish 

Species 

Best Lures, Baits 



Lake Eufaula 

March, April, .Vlay, 

black bass, white bass 

spinnerbaits for black bass; small crank 



September, October 

striped bass, crappie. 

baits for white bass; jigs and live shad 




catfish 

for stripers; live minnows for crappie 


Kerr Lake 

.May, June, October, 

black bass, catfish, 

spinnerbaits and jig/chunk for black 




November 

striped bass 

bass: live shad and topwaters for 






stripers 


Lake Wister 

.May, June, July 

catfish, crappie 

live perch for flathead catfish; 






minnows for crappie 


Atoka Lake 

April, May, June, July 

crappie, catfish 

minnows for crappie; various prepared 





baits for catfish 


Sardis Lake 

.May, June, September, 

largcmouth 6c smallmouth 

small spinnerbaits, plastic worms. 




October 

bass 

deep-running crankbaits 


Kiamichi River 

.April, .May, September 

smallmouth bass, catfish. 

spinners, shallow-running crankbaits; 




panfish 

popping bugs for panfish 


Hugo Lake 

March, .April 

black bass, crappie. 

large white spinnerbaits and grubs for 




stripers 

bass; minnows for crappie; jigs for 






stripers 


Little River 

.May, June 

smallmouth 6c largemouth 

small crankbaits and jig/chunk for bass; 




bass, panfish 

tiny spinners and small crankbaits for 





panfish 


Pine Creek Lake 

February, .March, 

black bass. 

jig/chunk and plastic worms for bass; 



.April, October, 

crappie, catfish 

jigs for crappie; live and prepared bait 



November 


for catfish 


Glover River 

.April, May, August, 

smallmouth bass. 

shallow-running crankbaits and tinv 




.September 

panfish 

spinners in spring and fall; live grass- 





hoppers in summer for all species 


Mountain Fork River 

April, May, July, August, 

smallmouth bass. 

same as Glover River lures 




September 

catfish, panfish 



Broken Bow Lake 

February, .March, .April, 

black bass, crappie. 

deep-running crankbaits and plastic 




.August, September, 

catfish, white bass. 

worms for bass; live minnows for 




October 

rainbow trout 

crappie; tiny spinners for white bass; 





live earthworms for trout 







m 


fish and crappie — or the streams for 
brown bass and a wide varictv’ of sport\' 
panfish — it can all be found down in this 
varied water wonderland. 

The rugged, mountainous region once 
boasted some of the finest stream fishing 


anwhere, and it still does. But it has 
also changed over the years to a land- 
scape dotted with big, man-made 
lakes — some of the best in the countr\\ 
'fhe choices open to the fisherman are 
many, and the toughest part about plan- 


ning a fishing trip to this region now may 
be deciding e.xactly where to go. SB 

Sam Pemell, outdoor editor of the Tulsa 
W orld for 14 years, is a native Oklahoman 
who spends part of each year fishing and 
hunting in the southeastern part of the state. 
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HEAD 

SOUTHWEST 

INTO 

HISTORY 

Sheila Samples 

Hunting for vacation 
adventure while driving 55 
miles an hour down a 
turnpike and peering myo- 
pically through a dusty 
windshield is one way to 
see Oklahoma, 

But if you're an **off the 
beaten path'' person, it isn't 
your way. And if you're a 
true history buff, your way 
will take you south- 
west— to Lawton, Ana- 
darko, Cache, Meers, 
historic Fort Sill— all within 
minutes of the ancient, 
sprawling Wichita 
Mountains. 

Your vacation doesn’t 
have to be just one long series 
of museum tours — though 
the Southwest boasts some of 
the state’s finest collec- 
tions. "Hie Army’s largest mu- 
seum, at Fort Sill, is 
housed in several buildings 
from the original post. You 
can see a vast array of displays, 
including a half-hour multi- 
media unfolding of the post’s 
historv’. 

Field artillerv' exhibits 
and artifacts from both the 
Civil and Spanish-American 
wars are there. ITie famous 
Half Section, a vintage 
WAVI field piece drawn by six 
horses, the only one of its 
kind, is also at Fort Sill. War 
history enthusiasts will de- 
light in the Cannon Walk, a 
promenade past a striking 








variety of Allied and foreign 
field artillery weapons. 

Just a few blocks from 
the museum are the graves of 
Quanah Parker and other 
Plains Indian chiefs at the 
Chief s Knoll in the Post 
Cemetery', and the famous 
chief (jeronimo lies buried 
on the east range in the 
.Apache prisoners’ ceme- 
tery. Brochures on these and 
other historical sites are at 
the Old Post Corral Gift Shop. 


D rive south 

to Lawton’s 

Museum of 

the Great Plains, 601 Ferris, 
where a 300- ton steam loco- 
motive and early-day agricul- 
tural machinery are parked 
outside. A fortified trading 
post will be completed this 
summer. Inside, museum e.x- 
hibits depict the human 
history of the (ireat Plains. 

.August is a big month in 
the Southwest, especially for 
those interested in history*. 
Lawton, founded in 1901, cel- 
ebrates its birthday for the 
entire first week in tme pio- 
neer style. You’ll be caught 
up in parades, displays, square 
dancing in the streets and 
four nights of top-flight rodeo. 

Lawton’s own pioneer 
women, decked out in bon- 
nets and bustles, will invite 
you to a 6 a.m. country' break- 
fast at the L.O. Ranch east 
of town. I'here you’ll feast on 
griddle cakes, thick slabs of 
“hawg,” homemade biscuits 
and gravy, grits and 
mounds of just-gathered eggs. 



Cannon Walk, Fort Sill 


D uring Au- 
gust’s third 

week, 

crowds throng from around the 
world to the annual Indian 
Exposition in .Anadarko’s Indi- 
an Cit\\ LS.A, 40 miles 
north of Lawton. Thousands 
of Southern Plains tribes 
come home to their “village” 
for tribal dancing, horse rac- 
ing, mud wrestling — and to 
display their arts and crafts. 

You can double your fun 
by camping out at Randlett 
City Park on the west edge 
of Anadarko, w here there are 
50 free campsites, lighted 
and patrolled at night. WTiile 
you’re waiting for the eve- 
ning’s povv WOW' to begin, you 
can swim, picnic, play soft- 
ball and fish. 

Nowhere can you learn 


more about the .American In- 
dian than in .Anadarko. The 
National Hall of Fame for 
Famous .American Indians 
and the Southern Plains Indi- 
an .Museum are open daily. 
I'he .Anadarko Philomathic 
Museum, a collection of re- 
gional antiques and artifacts, is 
open every* day except 
holidays. 

.As .August winds dowm, 
the area pauses just long 
enough to cook up a last- 
fling summer blowout that ex- 
plodes over the Labor Day 
weekend. 

Cache, 15 miles west of 
Lawton, gets down with its 
annual Frontier Days Cele- 
bration and Rodeo. It’s a 
three-day, non-stop hoe- 
down at Eagle Park, just west 
of Cache on Highway 62, 
and it's the Old West as it 
really was. 

Old and new merge un- 
der dense purple shade and 
brilliant sunlight at Eagle 
Park. .An amusement park and 
skating rink nestle side by 
side with a 1902 Frisco depot, 
an 1886 Indian trading 
post, an old newspaper office, 
the home of outlaw Frank 
James and the infamous “Star 
House” built by (bmanche 
chief Quanah Parker. 


Museum of the Great Plains, Lawton 
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()iitd(K)r barbecue, 
homemade ice cream, feath- 
ered and spangled dance- 
hall ^^irls and do-or-die 
buffalo-chip throwing con- 
tests keep the days hopping, 
while rugged rodeo action 
lasts into the night. 


R 

■ ■ 111 if you 

^ \\ i\m to escape 

I into natural 

histor\', head for the wonder- 
ful world of the Wichita 
Mountains Wildlile Refuge. 
I'his takes planning and, if 
you’re not going to camp out, 
a “home base” in Lawton 
at a motel. 

llie refuge teems with 
wildlife, from herds of huge, 
shaggv' buffalo to the classic 
l.onghorn and thundering elk; 
to deer, beaver, squirrels 
and birds of cver\ description. 


luen the tawny mountain 
lion has been glimpsed high in 
the refuge wilderness. 

Ybu’ll crawl over the 
same peaks and hills as long- 
ago hardr<x:k miners. Ybu’ll 
poke around forgotten mine 
shafts; discover desolate, 
cmmbling fireplaces, cobbly 
ore grinders and shattered 
wagons. 

A well-planned jaunt be- 
gins at the Quanah l^arker Vis- 
itor (Center, east of Quanah 
Parker Lake. 'ITiere, yoiril 
see a variety of wildlife ex- 
hibits and get information 
alxHit the entire area. If 
you’re a hard-core backpacker, 
you must get a permit at 
the headquarters for from one 
to three days in the (Shar- 
ons Ciarden Wilderness Area, 
where you’re almost guar- 
anteed not to see another liv- 
ing soul. . . . 

'The refuge has 15 miles 
of hiking trails, with signs 
clearly designating each 
one. There’s the Dog Run 


Hollow 'IVail, a part of the 
National Recreation 'IVail Sys- 
tem, and trails at French 
Lake, Boulder, Ix)st Lake and 
many more. 'Hie KIk 
Mountain 'Frail is really two 
trails, with one leading 
from the Quanah Parker Lake 
dam to the summit of Little 
Baldy Mountain. 

■ o visit to 

the Wichitas is 
complete 

without a stopover at the gold- 
mining tow n of Meers, near 
the base of Mt. Sheridan, just 
north of the refuge. Meers 
is still thriving, although it’s 
tumbled from a metropolis 
of 7,(KK) in 1907 to a pictur- 
esque old store that in- 
cludes a post office and cafe. 

'Fhe place is tailing 
apart — even junky. Yet hordes 


stand in line on creaking 
wooden floors for places at 
rickety, unmatched tables 
and chairs. "IViey sit under a 
water-stained ceiling, sur- 
rounded by 70-year-old signs 
and 45-year-old calendars, 
broken plowshares — even an 
ancient, hand-cranked gas- 
oline pump. 

Although Meers is 
listed in the National Reg- 
ister of Historic Places, it’s not 
the atmosphere that draws 
crowds. It’s the food. 'There’s 
nothing fussy about a 
.Meersburger — it’s just plain, 
simple fare. But it fills an 
eight-to- 10-inch plate, and it’s 
made of real hamburger. 

“Real meat, off of a cow, 
w ith nothing added,” one cus- 
tomer beamed. “I’d almost 
forgotten what one tastes 
like.” 

'There are also fat chunks 
of country-fried ^x)tatoes, fried 
onion rings and bulging 
homemade apple and pecan 
pies. 

.Meers owner Joe .Maran- 
to’s specialty is great slabs of 
rib-eye steak. “We bring 
the whole loin out to the table 
and a customer marks the 
thickness he wants,” Maranto 
said. (V)st for the steak is 
$1 an ounce. .Meersburgers 
range from $3 to $.^.95, and 
Maranto says if you can cat 
three of them, they’re all 
free. 

At the end of a South- 
west adventure, sated with 
.scenery, weighty with his- 
tory (and .Meersburgers) you 
can amble along back roads 
home. Because you’ve seen an 
Oklahoma that freeway 
travelers always mi.ss — one 
that lies just beyond those 
double-barred lines on the 
highway maps. 
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ON 

(AND OFF) 
THE 

WATERFRONT 

Margaret Dornaus 

It's called Lake Coun~ 
l/y, appropriately enough— 
the tO-county area that 
lies between Oklahoma City 
and the Texas border— 
and it surrounds the oldest 
as well as the most pop- 
ular of Oklahoma's state re- 
sorts, Lake Murray and 
Lake Texoma. 

But Lake Country of- 
fers more than just a broad 
variety of water activities. 

You can also ride a cam^ 
d, swim beneath a waterfall, 
stroll through beautiful 
Howler gardens and visit the 
historic Choctaw Nation 
Headquarters and the Chicka- 
saw^ Cbimcil House. 

Begin your vacation with 
a leisurely afternoon drive 
down Interstate 35. The 
first stop on a trip to Lake 
Texoma Reson: the Ar- 
buckle Wilderness, a 400-acre 
wooded parkland filled 
with some 2,000 
exotic animals that lies just 
east of the interstate at the 
Turner Falls exit near 
l>dvis. 

Driving along the eight- 
mile road that runs through 
the park, you can gaze at 
antelope, bufialo, camels and 
even kangaroos roaming 
freely. 'I'he $5.95 adult and 
$3.95 child admission fees 
also give visitors access to the 
landscaped w'alkway that 
features an aviars' for large 



birds, a chimpanzee park 
and a petting park. Free rides 
on the paddle boats that 
glide across the wilderness 
lake, plus half-price dis- 
counts on the park’s two- 
humped camel rides, arc 
also included in the ticket 
price. 


ust down 
the road is 
Turner 

Falls, a recreation area that 
tempts thousands of v isitors 
each year to linger in the Ar- 
buekle Mountain area, 
where Oklahoma's highest wa- 
terfall cascades 77 feet to 
form a narural swimming pool. 
Spend the afternoon swim- 
ming in one of the tails' cw^o 
pools, spelunking in one of 
its three caves or exploring its 
rare geological formations. 

As dusk approaches, 
head nordi again ro the &dar- 
valc Garden Restaurant, a 
short distance from Turner 
Falls, for a wide selection 
of succulent trout dishes. 
Hamburgers can be ordered 
for the children, and the fam- 
ily can enjoy their meal 
amid beautifully landscaped 
gardens. 

With supper finished, 
continue down 1-35 to Ard- 
more, then east on U.S. 70 
to Lake Texoma Resort. Here 
lodge accommodations 
overlook the 93,(KK)-acre lake 
that spreads through this 
part of Oklahoma and north- 
ern Texas. In addition to 
the lodge's 97 rooms, 1 exoma 
visitors can choose to stay at 
one of 67 cottages, all with 
kitchenettes, or camp in 


designated areas on chc park 
grounds. 

Prices, per couple, stan 
at $49 in chc lodge; the one- 
and two-bedroom cabins, 
w'hich sleep four to eight peo- 
ple, are slightly higher. RV 
camping ranges from $5.50 to 
$ 8 . 


B 

^ ^ the lodge din- 

ing room 

next morning offers a chance 
to meet Texoma's celebrity^ 
waitress — spry^ 87-year-old Vir- 
gie Wliitc. Since her televi- 
sion appearance on Rea/ Peop/e 
last year, Virgie has attract- 
ed attention from lodge new'- 
comers, although Texoma 
regulars have known her ever 
since the lodge opened 
more than 30 years ago. Al- 
ways ready to talk, Virgie 
has more than her share of sto- 
ries CO tell about Indian 
7 erritorv' , where she was born 
and reared. 

Most folks w'ill want to 
spend the day ahead on the 
lake, where water sports 
run the gamut — dock fishing, 
sailing, boating, skiing, 
sw'imming. ;^glers itchy to try^ 


The end of the day 
on Lake Texoma 




their hands at Texoma's fa- 
bled striper fishing can set off 
with a $5.75 fishing license, 
valid in both Oklahoma and 
T'exas waters. 

Less experienced fisher- 
men may w^ant to hire one of 
the resort's guides, w^ho 
know where to catch the salt- 
water transplant, a big 
brother to the white bass. 
Guided day trips cost 
around $150 but include ev- 
ery'thing— boat, cackle and 
tour. Box lunches are sold at 
the lodge for such 
expeditions. 

Send the kids off on a 
hobo hike with the recreation 
specialist. After cooking 
hotdogs over a tin-can fire, he 
will help them catch a fish, 
and if it's big enough, the 
lodge chef will cook it for 
dinner. 

Skiing lessons are also 
available from one of the mari- 
na's pros, or you can swim 
either in the pool or the lake, 

.At lunch time, a snack 
shop near the water offers 
hamburgers, hotdogs and 
soda pop, but many choose to 
cook on one of the park's 
grills. 

Golfers will want to try^ 
out the resort's expanded and 
upgraded 18-hole course. 

Carts and clubs can be rented 
at the resort's pro shop. 

The novice might warn to try^ 
a few' rounds at the park’s 
miniature golf course, instead. 
And, of course, there's al- 
w'ays horseback riding. Adja- 
cent CO the park is a riding 
stable that sponsors trail rides, 
cookouts and small rodeos 
every' Saturday night. 

.After an active day in the 
sun, cross the Highway 70 
bridge to Naifeh's Steak 
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Lake Texoma Resort 


House, where the Naifeh fam- 
ily has been serving up pit 
barbecue, fresh homemade 
rolls and Lebanese delica- 
cies for nvQ generations. Past- 
ries are also homemade and 
include peanut butter and 
strawberry pics and hot ap- 
ple dumplings. 

Get back by 8 p.m. for 
an old-fashioned hay ride and 
sing-a-long that usually 
ends with carving up a water- 
melon. Or you may prefer a 
moonlight cruise on the 
lodge's houseboat, which 
sometimes has a band on 
board. 



he next 
day, explore 
some of the 
surrounding countrs^side with 
a trip to nearby Fort Washi- 
ta. Located IZ miles north- 
west of Durant on State 


Highway 78, the historic land- 
mark has the distinction of 
being the only fort built to 
protect the Indians from 
other Indian tribes. 

Built in 1842, the fon 
protected the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws from warring 
Plains Indians who roamed the 
territory'. Later, the fort op- 
erated as headquarters for 
Southern troops who fought 
in the Battle of Honey 
Springs, the largest Civil 
War battle waged in 
Indian Territory. Today, 
an intcq>retative center cells 
the fort's story, and several 
hisnme buildings dot the 
acreage. 

From here, follow a sce- 
nic drive on 78 through the 
'Pishomingo Wildlife Ref- 
uge area and turn west at State 
Highway 12 to 
'Fishomingo, 

Visit the original council 
house of the CJhickasaw' Indi- 
ans, a restored cabin that 


was built in 1838 and used by 
the Chickasaws' first gover- 
nor, C'yrus Harris. 


T 

I A caving I i- 

^ ^ shomingo, 

drive west 

on 1-70, arriving at Ardmore in 
time to relax over lunch at 
Ma/.ola McKcrson's restau- 
rant, The Gourmet, located 
off 70 West at 1606 McLish. 
For under $6, you can dine 
on a wide variety of salads and 
entrees prepared with ho- 
mestyie attention. Leave room 
for dessert, though, for Ma- 
zola is famous for her fresh- 
baked delicacies that 
include buttermilk pies, straw- 
berry-covered meringues 
and an irresistible torte-Iike 
conct>ction called 
“Fantastic." 

Lake Murray lies just 
nine miles south of Ardmore, 


There you can get a breath- 
taking view of surrounding 
countryside from 'Fucker 
'lower, a tall WPA structure. 

Ciip off your day w'ith a 
sunset tour of Lake Murray on 
a boat rented at the lodge's 
marina belbrc returning to 
'Fexoma for a light dinner 
and a good night's rest. 



f you have 
time the next 
morning, 
take a brief tour of Durant, 
w'hcre the lingering aroma 
of I, (MX! magnolia trees fills 
the air at Southeastern 
Oklahoma State University. 

Or you may want to plan 
your trip to coincide with the 
Renaissance Fair and the 
Oklahoma Shakespearean 
Festival on campus Julv 5- 
15. 


West of the campus is 
the CXi<xtaw Nation's Head- 
quarters, where tribal busi- 
ness is conducted in a historic 
building once known as 
Oklahoma Presbyterian CJoF 
lege. Phis is a good place to 
buy souvenirs of your south- 
central Oklahoma stay*^ — 
handmade crafts in the center 
operated by the tribe. 

In downtow'n Durant, 
snap family pictures in front of 
the “w'orld's largest pea- 
nut," a monument to the ar- 
ea's largest cash crop. 

And if you're there June 
12-16, you can w'hoop and hol- 
ler at an outdoor rodeo, 
country' dance and barbecue, 
all part of Duram Western 
Days, and a lively way to wind 
up your vacation in Oklaho- 
ma's Lake Cxnintry . 
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TRAVELING 

ON 

TULSA 

TIME 

Connie Cron ley 

When you want to get 
away from it a/f, you go to 
the country. ThaVs where 
you enjoy the ctimate, seen- 
ery, sense of history and 
peace. 

When you want activi- 
ty, you go to the city. ThaVs 
where you enjoy the arts, 
shopping, sports, restau- 
rants and maid sen/ice. 

All cities have special 
features. Kansas City has 
baseball, jazz and 
steaks. Dallas has Neiman- 
Marcus and Six Fiags. 

'I’ulsa^ chough, is full of 
surprises and quiet chami. I 
came to I'ulsa from a small 
Oklahoma town 20 years ago. 
Fve been discovering new 
facets of the cit\' ever since, 

l\'c shown the cirv' to 
former Tulsans like a proud 
parent (*\Sec how it has 
grown!”). I've displayed it to 
visitors like a magician 
yanking surprises out of a hac. 
Tve explored its historv'^ — 
scars and all — with young peo- 
ple (“You should know 
your roots”), 

I suspect the person who 
has enjoyed it most has been 
me. 

Tulsa is a ciev^ that prides 
itself on its beautv^ and makes 
up slogans like a perpetual 
campaigner: '"Oil (Capital of 
the World,” '"Terra (>>tta 
(>ity,” "‘America’s Most Liv- 
able Cit\ .” 

It has a small town hospi- 







wliw but big dry sophistica- 
tion. It has East (bast 
energy but a West Cbast 
casualness. 



he rest of 
the ciry^ is laid 
out straight 
with the compass, but Main 
Street, sur\'cycd by a rail- 
road engineer to run at right 
angles whth the railroad, cre- 
ates a ”catmvampus" down- 
town, full of one-way 
streets. 

Streets east of Main arc 
named for cities east of the 


Mississippi (Boston, He- 
troit); those west of Main are 
Western cities (IX'nvcr, 
(Jheyenne). 

"rhe contemporary^ glass 
office buildings downtown 
would outdazzlc [>allas, 
but the nugget of Tulsa s dis- 
tinctive skyline was built in 
the 1920s w ith jazz-age tem- 
pos, oil-boorn extravagance 


and art-deco tastes. 

Art Dcco to look for: 
nanibt>yam ZigZag sty le to 
make skyscrapers look 
taller, (blorful Terra Cbtta 
o rn am e n ta c ion . St rca tn I i n cd 
1930s st>ic with sleek 
curves and black glass, sym- 
bolic of speed. The solid 
!W\’A ("lassie Style of the 
Great Depression and New’ 
Deal for an enduring look. 

Art Deco examples: Bos- 
ton Avenue Methodist 
C'hurch, 1501 S. Boston, 
'Tulsa’s art-deco cathedral, 
represents praying hands, 
(Christ the King Church, 1530 
S. Rockford, with stained- 
glass windows like w'oodcuts, 
among the best in the 
world. (For really unusual 
stained glass, see the Dam- 
nation Window' at Triniw 
Episcopal Church, 501 S, 
Cincinnati. 'Hte decorative 
Pythian Building, 423 S, 



Formal gardens at Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa 


Boulder, cut short — literally- — 
by the Depression, was de- 
signed to be 13 floors, but con- 
struction stopp>ed at three, 
Westhope, a private residence 
at 37f)4 S. Birmingham 
Avc., by Frank Lloyd Wright. 
When the architect’s ex- 
perimental roof kept leaking, 
the owner said ”Wc!l, 
that’s what we get for leaving a 
work of art out in the rain,” 
Everybody wants to see 
Oral Roberts University, 7777 
S. Lewis, with its ultra- 
modern Prayer Tower (avail- 
able for touring) and the 
60-foot-tall I Icaling Hands at 
nearby (aw of Faith. 


p T, 

■ or lulsa s 

real roots, sec 

the Oeek 

(buncil Oak, 1730 S. Chey- 
enne, where the city began 


Mayfest at Bartlett Square 



in 1836. ITiis great oak stood 
at the southeast corner of 
the ("reek Indians’ town 
square. 

Woodward Park and .Mu- 
nicipal Rose Garden, 21st and 
l^eoria. T'he terraced rose 
garden is aw’ard-winning and 
breathtaking, but also dis- 
cover the tiny Anne Hathaw^ay 
herb garden, look into the 
T ulsa (jarden Cbntcr (espe- 
cially the striking black art- 
deco bathroom) and find the 
serene arboretum, perfect 
for languid picnics. 

l"ccd the ducks at Swan 
l.akc, 1 7th PL and Utica, 
wliich was, once upon a 
time, an amusement park on 
the outskirts of 'Tulsa, 

For more vigtirous exer- 
cise and great peopicw'atchrng, 
try River Parks, especially 
the east bank of rhe Arkansas 
River near 21st Street, busy 
with joggers, bicydists, skat- 
ers, dogs and Frisbees. 

'This is the finish line for the 
Great Raft Riice on l^abor 
Day w eekend and for extrava- 
gant fireworks the fourth 
of July. Under the 21st Street 
Bridge, Francis Iford (3op- 
pola filmed part of his movie 
“Rumbkfish.” 

Summer evenings are 
nice at Bcirs Amusement 
Park, 2 1st and New^ Haven 
between Harvard and Yale, 
where the very^ brave ride 
the Zingo roller coaster. Bell’s 
is part of Expo Square, site of 
the Tulsa State I 'air in the fall. 
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Night view of Tulsa skyline 


T 

■ he Indian 

^ Ballerina stat- 

ue (beside 

Williams Plaza Hotel on ITiird 
Street between Boston and 
Cincinnati) is a tribute to 
Oklahoma’s five Indian 
maidens who became interna- 
tionally famous ballerinas. 

A block away, see the 
outdoor mural “Trees” at First 
Place, Fourth Street and 
Main. 

For an evening of fine- 
arts entertainment, check the 
performing schedule of 


Tulsa Ballet Theatre, 'Fulsa 
Opera and Tulsa Philhar- 
monic. For more casual enter- 
tainment, Discoverv'land, 

10 miles west of Tulsa on 
West 41st Street, presents 
“Oklahoma!” in an outdoor 
amphitheater. TTie old- 
fashioned melodrama “The 
Dmnkard” has been play- 
ing for more than 30 years at 
the 'Fulsa Spotlite 'ITieater, 
1381 Riverside Dr. Some- 
where in the city, a curtain 
is probably going up on one of 
Tulsa’s theaters, which pre- 
sent evervThing from Shake- 
speare to musical comedy. 

One fine summer after- 
noon, visit .Mohawk Park, at 


Harvard, Yale or Sheridan 
to 36th Street North, where a 
new living museum has 
transformed a nice zoo into 
something very' special, 
with live displays of the arctic 
tundra. Southwest desert 
and more. In August, the 'Tul- 
sa Pow Wow, the world’s 
largest with more than 1(K) 
tribes represented, is held 
on the 2,8(K) acres of natural 
woodland at Mohawk. 

If there are jewels in the 
city's crown, they arc the 
museums. 

Philbrook Art Center, 

2727 S. Rockford, is a Renais- 
sance villa and former pri- 
vate home. Will Rogers said. 


“Tve been to Buckingham 
Palace, but it hasn't anything 
on Waite Phillips’ house.” 
Inside are outstanding collec- 
tions of American Indian 
baskets and pottery, Italian 
Renaissance paintings and 
sculpture and (Chinese jades. 
Outside, the 23 acres of for- 
mal gardens are a work of art 
in themselves. 

'lliomas (iilcrease Insti- 
tute of American History^ and 
Art, 25(H) W. Newton, is a 
national treasury of Western 
art (works by Frederic 
Remington, 'Thomas .Moran, 
(Jharics .M. Russell) and 
famous anthropological and ar- 
chaeological collections. 

'ITie (iilcrease collection was 
begun in 1912, when a 
part-Oeek, 22-year-old mil- 
lionaire lx)ught a romantic- 
painting, “Rural Qjurtship.” 
Next d(K)r is his home, 
where Ciilcrease lived with his 
bride, Norma Smallwood, 

Miss America of 1926. 

'The (jilcrease grounds 
come alive with history at the 
annual Gilcrease Rendez- 
vous in .May, patterned after 
the fur traders’ spring 
rendezvous. 


■ or shop- 

ping, try' the 

J authentic 

Lyon’s Indian Store down- 
town at 702 S. .Main. Wil- 
liams Center Forum, Second 
and S. .Main, is a three-lev- 
el shopping center built 
around an ice skating rink. 
(Charming Utica .Stjuare shop- 
ping center at 21st and S, 
Utica includes the fashionable 
Nicole’s for lunch. Stone- 
horse, 3509 S. Peoria, features 
(-hubby’s chocolates and 
(iallerv 26 for original art. 
Woodland Hills Mall, 71st 
and S. .Memorial, offers block- 
buster fashion and depart- 
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mem stores. The elegant 
fashion score Sakowicz, the 
only one in Oklahoma » 
opened in Febniary and 
cost $8 million to build— even 
without merchandise; it is 
adjacent to the swank Shera- 
ton Kensington Hoteh 2250 
E. 73rd St. 

Dining out in Tulsa of- 
fers a wonderful variety of res- 
taurants. For Chinese, try 
the Mandarin, 1695 S. Yale, 
w'ith spicy Szechuan cui- 
sine, For steaks, Jamirs, 2905 
E. 5 1st, is the granddaddy 
of steakhoLiscs; dose contend- 
ers are Eddy's, 3310 E. 

31st, and Freddy's in neigh- 
boring Sapulpa. Mexican 
food is great at El Rancho 
Grande, 7879 E. 71st or 
1629 E, lUh. Pennington's 
Drive In, 4235 E, Peoria, is 
a I'ulsa landmark, famous for 
fried shrimp the size of 
ping pong paddles. Other fam- 
ous eateries are the dinky 
Coney Island downtown, 108 
W. 4th, and Nelson's Buf- 
fateria, 514 S. Boston, for sen- 
sational chicken-fried 
steak. For unbelievable des- 
serts, lunch and Sunday 
brunch, there is Sally Lunn's, 
1621 S. Cincinnati, a barely 
transformed rwo-story^ house. 
To put on the ritz, try La 
Cuisine, 5800 S. Lewis, for 
spectacular chicken Kiev 
on pasta, or the cosmopolitan 
Chalkboard, 1325 S. Main. 

After hours there is 
Western dancing at Cow'boys 
Dance Hall and Saloon, 

6060 S. Sheridan, and Chis- 
holms, 5000 E. Skclly Dr., 
or try Charlie's Nostalgia, 3340 
S. Peoria, a 1950s club. 

Many of the luxury' ho- 
tels have clubs with live enter- 
tainment, such as Barristers 
in Williams Plaza Hotel (Wil- 
liams Center Dowmtown) or 
Picasso's in the Excelsior, 606 
W. ?th. 




u Isa's rise 
to glory' began 
June 25, 

1901, when the state's first 
commercially important oil 
well came in across the river at 
Red Fork. Part of the 
C^irv''s cliaracter was shaped by 
1 ulsa’s Ikmous and infa- 
mous people and events: cn- 
terrainers Jennifer Jones, 

Tony Randall, Anita Bryant, 
Leon Russell; w'orld-cham- 
pion poker player Bobby Bal- 
dwin; Western Swing's 
royal family of Johnnie Lee 
Wills and his brother Bob; 
Olympic w'restling champion 
Tcrry^ McCann; ()klahu~ 
ma's polio doctor, Dr. Ian 


MacKcnzie; Arizona Clark 
“Ma" Barker and her boys. 

TTe Drexei Building 
downtown is gone. There, on 
May 30, 1921, an incident 
sparked the Tulsa Race Riot 
that destroyed the black 
commercial district of Green- 
wood Avenue, knowti as 
“Negro's Wall Street." 

Gone, too, is Hotel I'ul- 
sa, 4ch and Cincinnati, the oil- 
man's headrjuarters 1912 to 
1927, w'herc Josh Cbsden 
WTOte a $ 12-mi I lion check, 
w'hcrc J. Paul (krtty' became 
known as the “w'orld's rich- 
est man" at age 23, where 
Harry' Sinclair and William 
G. Skelly talked business, and 
where one Tulsa oilman 
wore a $10, (MK) bill as a 
boutonniere. 

The Sun Company Tul- 
sa Refinery' on the w^ese bank 
of the Arkansas River offers 
free admission and group tours 
to see one aspect of a still- 
active oil business. 

Evidence of oil philan- 
thropy is cvemvhere in 'Fulsa. 
Schools, universities, 
churches, hospitals, museums 
and parks were all built 
with the generosity' of oilmen. 
As Waite Phillips said, 


"I'he only thing W'c ever keep 
is that which wc give 
aw'ay." 


.Maybe that's what Tul- 
sa's slogan should be: Caty 

of Many Gifts. 


Remember how much fun m 
it was when you were a kid " 
to find a map and pretend to 
look for buried treasure? The ^ 
“Oklahoma Vacation Guide” 
is your map to all sorts of real 
vacation “treasures” that 
glisten like jewels all across 
Oklahoma. 

With this guide you can 
plan your trips around special 
events, attractions and fun 
places to stay. 

Chart your next vacation 
voyage to Oklahoma. Clip 
and send this coupon today, 
along with $2.00, for your 
“Oklahoma Vacation Guide” 

& FREE Highway Map. 







Mail to: Vacation Guide 

The Oklahoma Tourism & Recreation Dept. 
215 N,E. 28th St. • Oklahoma City. OK 73105 

Please enclose $2.00. 


Name 

Address __ 

City^ 

Slate Zip. 
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OKLAHOMA OMNIBUS 


The Bald Cypress 

By Kate Jones 

Photograph by David Filzgerold 


When the Choctaws came to the 
land promised them in the Indian Na- 
tions, one reminder of their Mississip- 
pi homeland slot id tt> ^'rect them — the 
bald cypress- 

Ikittrcsscd and rid|a;cd, surroiiiiLled 
by knobby knees in swampy ground, the 
cypress seems more a part of the 
Deep South than Oklahoma. In the 
state, its range is limited to the Little 
and Mountain h’ork rivers and their trib- 
utaries, in f)Lir small patch t>f die 
Southern (x>astal [Main, 

I'he bald eypress, TaxoeTum dhtT 
fhum Kich,, is kin to die redwood; ances- 
tral cypresses covered North 
America millions of years ago. t oday's 
laxoiiium (ftsikhum looks like an ever- 
green iti summer, with its fringe of light- 
green needles in feathcrlikc rows. In 
autumn, though, those needles turn 
golden-brown and tall, stripping die 
tree and revealing its true nature as a 
deciduous conifer. 

Cypresses can grow tall, wide and 
handsome — 80- 1 (K) feet (sometimes as 
tall as 150 feet), with trunks 2-5 feet 
across (sometimes 10 feet or more), 
d'hevVe also long-lived, commonly 
surviving for several hundred years, 

1'heir natural home is in swamps 
and along streambeds, where they can't 
put dtivvn deep r<K>ts, One anchtiring 
system is the buttresses around their 
bases. Another, seiemists belie\ e, is 
the weird “knees'' that rise from the 
gnjund around them: hollow, cone- 
shaped projections that may also help 
the roots breathe in the soft, mucky 
soil, 

d'he early ('hoctaws used cypress 
knees as bodies for drums, made canoes 
from their trunks and used the bark to 
cover their dwellings. In the C'hoctavv 
Nation after the (iivil War, cypresses 
were logged Ibr the durable, rot-resistant 
hcartwtKid of the old trees, C)\er the 


years, that wood lias l>ecn used for ev - 
erything from boats and docks and 
bridges to shingles, paneling and even 
caskets. 

Demand for cypress is still high, 



but the supply of mature trees has fallen 
mightily, in Oklahoma and the rest fd 
its range. C]y presses are as slow grciwing 
as they are long living, and don't 
reach marketable size for some 1 00 
years. Loggers cut many of the state's 
large trees long ago, and dams along the 
Mountain Fork and Little rivers have 
drowned big parts of the trees' habitat. 

In the late IHIKls, the (Jhoctaw Na- 
tion could make money charging a royal- 
ty of $3 per thousand board feet of 
cypress milled. Today, cypresses are still 
logged, a tree here, a tree there. But, 
according to John Burwdl .Sr., president 
of the Oklahoma f orestry Association 
and longtime area tirnberman, “"Hie de- 


mand is stifl there,, hut the cypress 
aren't. In the last 20 years, I don't think 
I've seen a mill that cuts mi>re than a 
few' i hoy sand board feet a year." 

If the big stands of liig trees are 
about gone from Oklahoma, cypress can 
still be seen — alr>ng the Mountain 
IA»rk in Beavers Bend .State Park, for 
instance, and its tributary, Bidfalo 
(beck, near Smithvillc. Oreai stumps 
also line the creek — the remains uf 
trees cut dow n at the turn of the century', 
'Lhe cypress trunk used to make 
the scyl[)tiire iliac stands outside the For- 
est I leritage C'eruur at Beavers Bend 
was donated by Buck Scott, who owns a 
stand of the big trees along Buffalo 
(>reek. But the tree he gave had been 
felled years ago by honey-hunters, 
and Scott, who's dedicated to presening 
his cypresses, gave it in lieu of one 
the center asked for — a b.SO-ycar-old tree 
still standing on his land, 

Oklahoma's most famous cypress, 
for years listed as the state's largest tree, 
also still stands, near the (Gardner 
Mansion at u\d bbgle Fown, cast of [bro- 
ken Bow. 'The veneralile tree, sonic 
2,000 years okl and 45 feet around, 
guarded the old Bethabara C'rossing 
on the Mountain Fork, where many 
Choctaws passed into their new na- 
tion in the lH30s. I.egend has it that 
h>aglc Town’s name came from the 
eagles that roosted in its top, 

lliat top doesn't reach so high to- 
day. On May 12, 1082, lightning 
knocked dt)w n most of its branches 
and a huge hunk of its main trunk. 4 he 
tree Dst alxmt a third of its height; 
what remains stands only about 00 feet 
call. Fhe worst is that the owners, 
f'rances and Lewis Stiles, say the tree 
appears to lie dead. Still, Ibances 
Stiles says, “We iiavc no plans to cut it 
down. Well keep it as long as nature 
lets it stand." W\ 
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LOST 


By John Davis Photographs by Steve Sisney 


ciK>l front had blown thnju^h eastern Oklahoma, clearing the 
air, and now^ the sk> was a sparkling blue and the smalt piifi 
clouds blindingly white, llie wind, still strong, made sluish- 
ing sounds in the tall trees akjng the Arkansas Kher. In a 
— field beyond the trees the earthen Spiro Mounds pro- 

traded frcmi the Uiiek grass, looking ool quite natural, not 
ijuite man-made, but with a strangeness tlvat triggers 

the imagination. I iere— long before (Jokimbus-- a band 
of American Indians developed a sophisticated soeiet\, with arts 
and religious rituals and political power that Ik^urished for several 
hundred years and then, inexplicably, v anished. 

Kodav , understanding these people is much like lof>ktng at a 
jigsaw puz/Je with most of the pieces missing. Man> pieces were 
destroyed by ccjmmercial pot hunters in the earh 1930s. Iliey dug 
into the mounds in a gold-fever frenzy, tunnelled them llmiugh and 
through, used dynamite, uncovering hoards of artifacts, but de- 
stnjying many others in their haste. 

( 'raig Mciund, largest of the mounds and one of the greatest 


Spiro artijavts from (JlJ's Stovall Museum. Cloi kwise from left: smoker 

effijlv pipe, made of hanxite: a tripod vessel of clay: a com h shelf euf^raved 
with a tattooed man; two ear spools; aud a triamvitate of spear points. 



SPIRO 



Above. The Spim Moumh. m n hem/ a/ /he 
R/ver hi prem/h/Zm' Ij’T/ore Coum\ 
arr }mt i'spet 'milx impmsk e to hok at. Hut 
the Ttte. ^'htik has heen aiHed *'fme of the amst 
impfjtmnt tmhaen/oyhm/ sites in the I "nited 
States, ’* mts the eenter of a rompii*x at /tare that 
injiuenred the entire Soathemt /u^t^een /L/J. 
hOO and !45d. Hret edin^ pa^e. I'he figures 
shfe^'n are from a tmmd exeruted dming the 
fint remtroUed eKim'iitmns of the Spitr^ Mounds, 
v^huh spanned l9A6-t9Tt . 

Ri^ht. Some of the sma/ier-sra/e ohjem re- 
tiined f nan Sptro: t^'o eomh-she/i fares, eaeh 
idmnt an inrh and a quaiter in diameter, and 
an ohjeet of ratved qnartz, the so-raded dmust 
hoatstone. a weight for an atliitl, or thr^eW' 
ing spear. 




trca^iLtrc houses of prc-C^olumhian art ever found in the L’nited States, was 
left looking like a bombed-out hill in No Man's [^and. An archaeologist who 
visited the sice shortly after the pot hunters were gone found ancient tur 
and feather textiles littering the whole area. Tor hundreds of square yards he 
couldn't cake a step without scuffing up hrtrkcn pieces of pottcr\' and 
engraved conch shells and beads of shell, sU)nc and bone. Not only were 
artilaets dost r( wed but the context of their discovcrc^ was lost, and it's from 
this that archaeologists read the histor\' of a prehistoric people. 

Many of the artifacts, fortunately, ended up in museums, such as the 
Smithsonian, Hanard's Peabody, the Cjilcrcasc and Philbrook in 1 ulsa, 
Woolaroc near Bartlesville, the Oklahoma Historical Socictev the Kerr 
Museum near Poccau and the L'niversirv^ of Oklahoma's Sto^ all Museum, 
Many other pieces of the puzzle are still buried in that mysterious field 
mm contained within the Spiro Mounds Archaeological State Park, on the 
south bank of the Arkansas near Spiro. Among intriguing features yet to be 
excavated is what may be a burial pit in Brown's Mound, 

'AVhat it is we dem't know/' says Don Cj, \\yckoff, director of the 
Oklahoma Archaeological Suney, “but it could be a shaft tonib for someone 
verv’ special to his soeterV' and could contain perishable material — baskets, 
cloth, carved wooden bowls, bows and arrows, cane matting/' 

'I'he drawback is lack of funds for excavation, M'he pit is below ground- 
water level, and the water would be a problem. And the perishable material 
would have to be treated immediately, for once exposed to air it would 
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SPIRO 



ruin. Lack of funds has long pla^^ucd the Spiro project, ('on trolled excavation 
was done by Oklahoma Imiversitv', with the llnivcrsiw of Tulsa, the 
Oklahoma Historical Society’ and \WA work crews, between 1936 and 1941. 
No further work of consequence was done for almost 40 years until the 
Oklahoma lourism and Recreation [department helped fund excavations fc*r 
the summers of 1979-1982. The work w'ill be resumed when funds arc 
a^ain available, 

4'he puzzle pieces that do exist f^ivc a fairly detailed view of the Spiro 
people. They were farmers, living principally on corn, beans and squasli, hut 
gathering wild plant food, too, and hunting deer and small game. d'hcvM 
come up from the south about A.D. 600, settling on the Arkansas, (Canadian 
and (jrand rivers, pushing as tar west as Ivufiiula and as far north as Miami. 
Spiro was the richest of some 15 ceremonial centers in Oklaht^ma. 4 lie 
Arkansas River w'as the gateway between the South Plains and the Missis- 
sippi Busin, By controlling rhe river, the Spiro people concroiled trade 
between the buffalo-hunting tribes of the Plains and the advanced Indian 
societies of southeastern L!nitcd States, 

Once settled on the rich bottomlands, they had time to develop into 
skilled traders and obtain both raw materials and elaborate articles fr<jm 
throughout eastern North America: engraved conch shells from the (iulf 
coast, copper plates frtmi the southern Appalachians, carved cedar masks and 
effigies from stone, fabrics woven from animal hair, excellent pottery^ 

They also developed an elite ruling class of priest-chiefs who collected 



Above, ibf si/e rmt/mns the of 

a vtiia^e mtd ! t tatfimi moumh, 7'w/ay ike orm 
is (tkkbmmn miy stak rnrhemh^ail park, 
^'hkh hidmiis an wkrpmh.r (fnm\ tmiis — and 
a monsfna fwn of a Spini kmise. Ike ontai- 
nah hid fi;vy/A- hudi ^ dk upni^t and ( ant 

frames, mdiak w/r plastered with day and 
fired tfi make the day hard, then thatdied. 

I. eft. A shell gOf%ft. indsed with stylized 
human hands. Hands wetr a popular nmtiP not 
only at Spim hut throu^haut the .Mkstssippt- 
an adtuty of whirh Spint was a part. (Other 
Mksissippian sim: Cahokia in Si. ismis and 
FJoweih in Gmr^aP (iorjirts like this one werv 
m imi !ry the culture $ elite: note the two holes 
at its top, through whidi a thonji eotdd he strung 
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Above. An anhaeohffnal tragedy oaunrd in 
I9AA, tc'/ten a gmup calling itselj the Poada 
Mining Co. leased Craig Mound, the site's 
largest, and exarcated it for artifacts. Dr. Rolu’rt 
F.. Bell, then a young arrhaerdogjst and later 
curator of the St(K all. CL’7>//rxw/ the destnu tion: 
''The treasure hunters dug haphazardly, tv- 
eryone foUos^'ing his o^n choice and hoping for a 
lucky find. The mound .<urface tii as a .series of 
deep pits, potholes and din piles.... The diggers 
^err interested only in the rnones frrnn selling 
the relics they discovered, not in learning about the 
Indians thern.<ekrs. So rtrords v ere kept and 
they VL'ere very .secretive about vi'herr relics svere 
found as there might be others neariry. " 

Right. ceramic bottle vith incisal design, 
and another ear spool. The spectanriar vrorks of 
an commonly associated tcith .Spiro ^err at- 
cumulated !ry the tiding elite— not its common 
parple, iiho.ie everyday obja ts included pot- 
tery Imvrls and jars, lurtteavi'ls. Irovrs and anrrvi's 
and stone heads for hoes. 

Far right, cedar mask, origirrally ctrcered 
sc'ith copper, inlaid svith .M! eyes, ear. spools am! 
teeth. Ear .<poo!s vi'err v onr in .^tretdted ear 
hires and vrete a .sign of vrealth and ptr^er. 




these artifacts as symbols of their wealth and power. When these godlike 
chiefs died, they were carried to burials on cedar litters piled with en- 
jt^raved shells, copper plates and stone effigies, rsually, the ritual objects 
were broken so they could not be used again before dirt was heaped over 
them. 

The mounds were built in connection with the rituals, some as burial 
mounds, some to support temples or mortuar\’ houses, some to cox er mortu- 
ars- houses that were ritually burned. Spiro now contains the remains of a 
village and 1 1 mounds, the mounds built over hundreds of years by Spiro 
people hauling dirt by the basket load. 

from designs on their artifacts, they were a strange and fierce people. 
'I'heir artifacts show violence and raw power — an armed warrior holding aloft 
a severed human head. Or a grotes(|ue creature with a snake’s body, the 
claws of an eagle and a human head — sprouting antlers. 'I'here are no remains 
of fortifications at Spiro as there are in mound-communities in the south- 
eastern V.S. "i'he Spiro people apparently were afraid of no one. 

But about 1250 something happened that radically changed their life. 
l\‘rhaps it was a long, severe drought. People living on the western and 
northern frontiers abandoned their villages and moved back to southeast- 
ern Oklahoma, where rainfall is heavier. large community developed at 
Spiro about 1250. Most of the graves in Oaig Mound, the treasure-house 
mound, date from this time. 
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liut by 1450 the mounds had been abandoned and the priestly class had 
vanished. And the dcseendancs of Spiro became scminomadic again, part- 
time tarmers who hunted buffalo and adopted many of the ways of the 
Plains Indians* 

Exactly what happened? No one knows for certain. But historically, 
powerful leaders have had a way of growing heavier and licavier on their 
people's shoulders* And when their people fall, there is notliing left to 
support them. 

A possible scenario for their decline is this: 

Powerful priest-chiefs control led the people, perhaps with their own 
military' force. At the end, when the society' was faltering, perhaps they were 
busy embellishing rhcnisclvcs with expensive burial trappings* Perhaps 
they were so wrapped up in their power they forgot to attend to their people. 
With the lack of rain, problems may have arisen that the leaders could not 
solve. Perhaps the people were asking why the corn did not grow. There was 
no rain, and the leaders with all their rituals could nor change that. Perhaps 
the pci)ple found they hud no need for leaders who could not make the rain 
fall. 

It is to this vanished society’ that the rceonstrueted Spiro Mounds and 
the artifacts the nujunds ha\e yielded afford dark glimpses. ^ 


Jo/iN Ddcis is a Nommn-hmed ffve-kme writer. 



Getting^ 

There 


the Spiff f Mf/fififh Atrhaimto^i(/d 
Stiife Pari' m/s a deep bend m the hrhm- 
sus Rher just nm/keas! fff (he n tff 
Spiro. To remh the park from the ittiersfate 
40, take the Satiisf/^' exii^ traud 16 miks 
south on t<.S. to the iNterseitiou ^ith 
State Hitd^Siray 9, then eastward to the 
park, eight mites east of Spiro. 

The park ami its ! uterfaefive Center 
are open fnm 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. iuesday 
through Saturday and /-5 p.m. Sunday. 

No fee IS ehaiged. .1 i^atkma\ a mite ami 
three’qum'ters long kads around the 
mounds, and the I nteipretive {'enter gives a 
fonrise hktmy of the Spiro people and 
examples of their artifarts. Call l9iS^ 961- 
i06i for mote infomtation. 

Visitors may also mtnt to set' the fme 
folkrtion of artifaets in the nradry Kerr Mu- 
seum, six miles southxiest of Poteau on 
r.S. 271. 

Oklahoma Cnketsity*s Stf/vall Mu.sr- 
um ami the fjklahoma Atrhaeoioghai Smviy 
have put together an exhil/it on .Spiro 
Mounds. w4tieh mil tour the state for the mxt 
three years. Tttkd *'liu Spiro Cuitutr: 
Prehistone Catewm. Modern-day Tmgtna,'* 
the pfojeti features some attifaets from 
Stovalfs collections, imiudwg effigy pipes, 
shell gorgets, copper plates and pottery. 

Most air high-f/uality' reprmturtious oj the 
real things, since much of the ofigmai 
materia t is too fragile to lake on the road 

The exhibit, which also includes nar- 
rated siideaape programs, will he at the 
fahkijuah Piddie ijhraty untd .May 19, 
when it will travel to the Chisholm Trad 
Museum in Kingfisher ami stay from .May 
24 to July 2S. It rounds out the summer at 
the MeAkster Public tibran, Aug. 2- 
Sept. 26. 
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KYM WILSON 


Kym Wiho7i wax Imnt in Idabel on Nou 25, 1947 — and hax been 
fascinated by photography just about ever since he can reealL ‘7 started 
looking at photography when f was a boy and it amazed me. I could n V figure 
out how photographers did what they did, ” he says. got a camera as soon as 

! was old enough — about 14 or 15 — and started trying to figure it ouL ” 

Today he lives with his wife and two daughters on his family j cattle ranch in an area 
called the Redland community in southem McCjtrtain County, surrounded by the 
Ouachita National Forest. Kym came home about eight years ago; before that he lived 
and worked in California and Nevada. “/ bought the good camera f have now with money 
/ won gambling in I ms he says. ^^Tlrat was the best investment / ever made. 

His work focuses on the natural beauty of southeastern Oklahoma, from misty sumises and 
rainbows to lightning, tiger lilies and tarantulas. But he classifies hirn.udfas an "‘"overaller ” ''More 
and more, ” he says, "Fm concentrating on experimental photography, on subjects I can shoot when 
the lighFs not good enough for riaturr shots . . . . Therr's not a day I don't have a camera in my hand 2' 


Tiger butterfly drying its wings. Coctus in bloom 

Redland commumly. McCurtari County Goodwoter communry. McCurtom County 
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AECWF Sunrise off the Wilson porch. 
Reouro ccnnmur V McCurtor CcxiPfy 
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p 36 Roinbow and cornfield. p 37 His grandfather's tools. 

Redlond communilv. McCurtain Count/ Rediond communifv. McCurtoin County 
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As ^'ood a ^^accway to 
the southeast as any 
other is Lake Ku- 
fauhu its 102.0(K) 
acres spilling through 
the hearts of two 
counties and stretch- 
ing from above Inter- 
state 40 smith almost to I lartshomc. 
'Ilic reservoir (it's too big to he called 


a '1akc”> offers a lot: fishing, boating, 
scattered campgrtjunds maintained In 
the (xjrps of Engineers — not tt) mention 
mo of tlie state's most complete resorts. 
Fountainhead and Arrowhead. 

lioth restirts will cotjperace tor a Me- 
mi>rial Day weekend with a Western 
theme: cow-chip throwing contest, hay- 
ride, barbecue — and the Spring Beauty 
Vol ksmarch . iXiW I* t>u ntai n head, ( M I H) 
6H9-25fH for more information. 

On June 23 and 24, Arrowhead offers 
the lie St seats on tlie lake for a regatta 
that's the 1 984 divisitmal championship 
for Hobie Cat saill)oats. 'Fhc races, sp<m- 
sored l>y the Lake ICufaula Sailing .Asso- 
ciation, win draw I. 30-200 bt^ats m sail a 
triangular course completely in view of 
the lodge's observation deck. 

'Fhrec races will run Saturday, starting 
at I p.m,, and two on Sunday, starting at 
l(f:30 a.m. 

I or reservations at Arrowhead (t>r any 
other state lodge), call toll free. I-HOO- 
322-8505 in Oklahoma, 1-800-034-8240 
in surrouitUing states. 



I f y o LI w' am t o e x p I o re 
the late-spri ng beauty 
of the Lake Eutaula 
eoLi n try s i d e with out 
risking getting lost or 
ruining your shock 
absorlters, a good 
jaunt is along what lo- 
cals call the 4’cxanna Road, across C.S. 
69 o n State Hi gh u ay 1 5( ) f rt j m ho u n ta i n - 
head Resort. 

'This road, with some abrupt right an- 
gles. will take you past the (knps of 
Engineers' Belle Starr f\irk, the ct)m- 
munim of I'exanna, I V>nini I binding (an- 


other CO pis -ope rated campground) and. 
after another sharp turn struth, to the 
[uikc Eu fa 11 la dam site, 
lours of the hydroelectric faciliiy 
(guara meed to keep the kids <jiiict) stan 
Monday-Friday at 10:30 a.m. and again 
at 2 p.m. — -a 20-minute trip through the 
workings of the dam. including the gen- 
erators and control room, anti a pretty 
impressiv e elev ator ride. (918) 484-3439, 
If you head on stuith after the tour, 
toward [enterprise and Quinton, you'll 
soon reach State Highway 9. and can 
Itjop hack tti Eu fa Ilia and .Arrowhead, 


This May Mc.AIcster, 
south of leufaula on 
I \.S, 09, puts on tw() 
shows — one with a 
foreign flavor, one 
frankly patriotic. 

Patriot ism first: for 
Armed IAkccs Day, 
May 3, the town, home to a f .S, Army 
ammunition plant, [uiis on a two-day 
sht>\\ that includes a large parade with 
artillerv [hcces, marching units, round- 
up dubs. Shriners..,.A special cvem this 
year is a v isit from Secretary of the .\rmy 
John Marsh. 

Sow for the food: [httsbtirg Ctnmty is 
home m a si/eahle numl>er of Italian- 
Americans. whose ancestors came to 
Wink the area's cciul mines, 1 be mines 
arc gone, but the heritage lingers on, and 
each May McAlcster hosts an Italian fes- 
tival to prove it — folk music, native cos- 
tumes, kalian games — and, of course, 
food. 1 he festival. May 20-27 at Schiller 
Dcld on I .,S, 69 Bypass south, will fill 
you up on pastry, pasta, sausage, cheese 
and bread — all Italian. 

If you're still hungry , the little town of 
Krebs, just east of Mc.AIcster on State 
Highway 31, is htrme to one of Oklaho- 
ma's mt^st famous restaurants, Pete's 
Place, a st)rt of [talian-srylc steak house 
that stuffs ymi with pasta dishes before 
your steak ev er shows up. Also in tow n: 
an Italian bakery. Antonclli's, and 
Mike's (in>cery and Market, source of' 
homemade Italian sausage. 



I 'or mtjre information, call tire McAl- 
cstcr CJhambcT of ('jommerce, (918) 423- 
2330. 


if you're heading east 
from Me Ales ter <m 
IhS, 270. you'll [>ass 
tlmnigh i lartshorne, 
with its onion-dmned 
Russian Onhodox 
dnirch, and past tiny 
tjowen, (I'or trivia 
lumcers: In (lowen once lived Lincoln 
Perry, the Ikack chaiaeter actor kntnvn 
as “Step'n fetch it" in the dark days of 
blatant stereotypes.) 

If you turn north on winding State 
Highway 2. you'll reach Rol>bers (hve 
State Park, in the rugged San Bros 
Mountains^ — a park with its very own 
ghost story . 

lujca! legend has it that l)ack when 
robbers rousted t!iere, an admirer ol‘ 
Belle Starr, "l iikllin' Jim," was killed 
while he sat playing !hs fid tile at the 
cave's momh. Some say that on moonlit 
nights, he plays still. 

Well, maybe. But there's no doiilrt 
you can still scram lile up the sandstone 
escaqrmem to the old cave {now com- 
pletely civili/.ed): fish in Lake Larlton, 
fomici.l when iumrehe Mtiline (Ireek w as 
dammed; camp tnii or stay in one ol the 
park's cabins; and itike tci ytjur ivean's 

content. I The area is especially got>d lor 
redbud and dogwood watchers.) 

park's number is (9 1 8) 403-2505. 



In the days of the 
Choctaw Nation, sev- 
eral roatls ertessed its 
wild territtuyr the 
Texas Road, the (kiU 
ifornia Road, the IA>rt 
.Smith -fort Ibwson 
Military Road, 

[iut none has captured more pc<tple's 
imaginations than the old Butterfield 
Overland Mail Line, which cut across 
what is now Oklahoma between old 
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Skully\illc and Cx)lbcrr’s Fcrr>, south- 
west of Durant, in the years 1858-1860, 

'Fhe buildin;^ that housed one of the 
stops along the mad, Ivd^\a^ds Sc<)rc\ 
eight miles northeast of present-day Red 
OakofTL ,S. ZKl still stands to mark the 
trail's passing. 

The oldest pari of the structure (to the 
right of the breezeway} was built in lH5t) 
of hand hewn logs: the chimneys arc na- 
tive stone, laid without mortar. 

Still owned by descendants of 1'hom- 
as Edwards' wife, Nancy Harda\\ay, the 
house is no longer officially open to the 
public, but the dri\ e past it through Bra- 
zil Creek Valley is still worthwhile. 

About three miles west t)f Edwards 
Store is the narrows, a scenic pass on the 
old Bogg>" Depot road. I he best bet is to 
ask directions in the town of Red Oak. 



Vikings in Oklahoma? 
Weik mans people 
believe that Norse- 
men not only jour- 
neyed down the 
[*oteau Ri\er about 
\.i>. loot), but took 
time to carve ciy ptic 
runes into the face of a rock slab at the 
foot of l^otcau .Mountain. 

Over the years, the runes have been 
variously interpreted: the current favor- 
ite is that they stand for a date, “Novem- 
ber U, HJI2-** Whatever they say, 
they're now protected by their own 
building and surrounded by llcavener 
kunestone State Ikirk, open 8 a.m. to 


dark, seven days a week, lo find the 
park, travel IkS. 59 to the four- way stop- 
light at the center of Heavencr. turn east 
ami follow the signs. (918) 653-224K 

Another runes tone, this one a portable 
size, was found just north of Hcav encr in 
1%7: it's now in the Kerr Museum, 1:1 ve 
miles south of Foteau, along with arti- 
facts from Spiro Mounds and a great 
barbed-wire eol lection. The museum is 
in the late Robert S. KerrN palatial rf>ck 
ranch home. Hours: 9 a.m. -5 p,m., sev- 
en days a week. 

Other area attractions: l>ot>ming over 
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Potcau, off r.S. 271, is (^avanal Hill, 
billed as “the world’s highest hill” — 
1,999 feet, with five miles of rugged road 
up to it and a line \iew from the top. 
Lake Wister State Park, nine miles south 
of Poteau on L.S. 270, offers cabins, 
boating, fishing, picknicking and camp- 
ing. (918) 655-7756. 


After World War II, 
an odd little industrv 
grew up in the hills 
a ro u n d S p i ro : t h e 
making (or “hand 
drawing”) of novelty 
glassware — vases, 
s vv a n s and o t h c r 
pieces — made from glass swirled with 
bands of color. 

A number of small factories, with their 
heaps of scrap glass and their “glorv 
holes” (homemade furnaces) dotted the 
area. "Poday only one remains. 

It’s called CX:ntral (ilass Q)mpany, 
and it’s run b\ Cilynn I’nderwood, 
whose father started in the business 25 
years ago, after being trained in the ar- 
ea's first plant, run by one (). (L 
I lamon. 

(A*ntral Cdass’ offices and retail shop 
are a mile and a half east of .Spiro on 
State Highway 9. 'Phe shop, which sells 
concrete yard ornaments and other gift 
items as well as the distinctive streaky 
glass, is open from 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Mon- 
day-Saturday. (918) 962-2751. If visitors 
want to see hand-drawn glass in the 
making, they can get directions at the 
shop to the company’s plant in PtKola. 



Its official title is 
“'Palimena .Scenic 
Drive,” and the road- 
maps list it as “State 
Highway 1,” but 
most people still call 
it the Skyline Drive, 
the name the (XX^ 
boys gave the first rough road they 
carved across the top of the Ouachitas 



back in the ’.M)s. 

Poday, its 54 miles unwind like a 
pavement ribbon from 'Palihina to 
Mena, Arkansas, through the Ouachita 
National Porest, cresting Rich and 
Winding Stair mountains and passing 
convenient turnarounds like 1 lorsethief 
Springs; Kmerald X’ista and its camp- 
grounds; and the Kerr Arboretum, about 
midway along the drive, with its nature 
center and three short interpretive trails. 

If you’d like to walk a little farther, 
the Ouachita National Recreation 'Prail 
has 40 of its 175 miles inside Oklahoma. 
"Hie trail crosses the .Skyline Drive sev- 
eral times; shorter hikes include the Old 
Militarv Road Loop, 12 miles that trace 
part of the old Port l ow son Militarv 
Road, and the (xdar Lake Prail, four 
miles to and from (krdar Lake Recrea- 
tion .Area. ((Jedar Lake is also the center 
of a network of horseback trails that head 
as far off as the Peter (bnser House — a 
15. 6-mile round trip.) 

For more information on the road and 
the trail, write the (>h(x:tavv Ranger Dis- 
trict, Heavener, OK 74937. 


Palihina does more 
than just mark the 
start of the .Skyline 
Drive — everv Memo- 
rial Day weekend 
.Saturdav it hosts the 
Kiamichi River Raft 
Race, which sends 
home-crafted rafts charging down the 
Kiamichi from a point near Albion, 
southeast of 4 alihina on l*.S. 271, to a 
point near 'Puskahoma. 

Phe last couple of years, around 1(K) 
rafts have taken part; the modest entr> 
fee (about $10) includes a “sumptuous 
free” barbecue at the finish line on the 
riverbank. If you’d like to join in, contact 
the lalihitui Xmvriaw, P. O. iiox 37, 
lalihina, OK 74571; (918) .567-2.V>(). 

Also in the area that same weekend, 
there'll be people from si.\ states jump- 
ing off Buffalo Mountain, just west of 
'Palihina, when a regional hang gliding 
meet comes to town. Highway I goes 



along the length of the mountain, anti 
travelers can watch the gliders float 
above them, or drive to the landing and 
jump sites, easily leached from town. 



.South of State 1 ligh- 
vva\ 1. north of L..S. 
271 and east of .State 
Highway 2, lies a 
geological formation 
with the odd title of 
“the Potato Hills.” 
Local legend says the 
rounded, hcavilv wooded slopes were 
named b\ early settlers because they re- 
sembled the mounds the\ formed over 
their potato harvest to keep it through 
the winter. Cieologists call them Oklaho- 
ma's oldest mountains. 

Phey’re wild and rugged and easy to 
get lost in, but you can take a short, 
foolproof excursion into the Potatoes, 
the Round Prairies drive that loops from 
.Albion to near 'Puskahoma. It's a mail 
and school-bus route and in good shape, 
though it does ford a shallow stream or 
two. It also has no junctions to confuse a 
newcomer. .\sk at Albion for directions. 

In the streambeds of the l^)tato Hills 
are dense silicate rocks, red, green, yel- 
low, brown, blue and w hite. If you'd like 
to gather a few, check with local land- 
owners first. 


Near 'Puskahoma, 
just north of I'.S. 
?71, stands a tall, 
stpiare building, built 
of native brick and 
timber — the last capi- 
tol of the (Xioctaw 
Nation. 

'ITie building was finished in 1884 and 
used until 1906, when allotment brought 
an end to the nation. Poday, tribal gov- 
ernment is conducted in Durant, and the 
old capitol is a museum. Phis year it 
celebrates its 100th birthday. 

Po mark the date, the (Choctaws are 
putting on a centennial celebration on 
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the site, bei^innin^ May 3 with a fast- 
pitch softball taurnament^ running 
through Friday night* May 4* with Indi- 
an dancing, a talent show and aibnight 
gospel singing; and winding up Saturday 
noon with a traditional ('hoctaw dinner, 
featuring dishes like turn he hihuna (corn 
with prjrk) and immjhn fcommonlv called 
'‘shuck bread/' corn meal with beans or 
vegetables wrapped in clean eorn shucks 
and boiled). Visitors are welcome. 

I 'or more information, call the (Choc- 
taw 1'ribal Complex, (4()5) 9Z4-H2H0, 

Just about any way you go frtjm 4'us- 
kah<ima, you'll hit pretrs seener>, Just 
west is new Sardis Reserxehr — and tiny 
(Uayton Lake, with one of the cleanest, 
c|uietest recreation areas in the state, run 
with military precision by “Sarge"' 
Welch. (91H) 

Just south of lay ton l.ake, \ou can 
turn off into the Kiamichi Mountains on 
State Highway 1 44, past the Little River 
and Nasht)ba to Htmobia iHu-mthh or 0- 
mibh. depending on who you talk to). 
Before linking up with l',.S. 259, 144 
passes a turnoff to Battiest- If you* re 
feeling adventurous, \\'cycrhauser log- 
ging roads will wind you around in the 
valley of the (ikn er River, the area's last 
major free-flowing stream. 


4*he last si /.cable 
.stand of \ irgin forest 
in Oklahoma lies just 
off ILS* 259— safe 
within the boundaries 
of the McCLirtain 
County Wilderness 
Area. 

The area, more than I4,l)00 acres of 
KiamichLOuaehita mountains, is un- 
touched except for a primitive road, one 
residence and some fences. The western 
chunk, nest of Broken Bou Resen oir, is 
open for exploration on fboc. The great 
majority of the reserve, however, is on 
the lake's far side and must be reached 
by boat with a guide. 

Tours lea\e from the west-side boat 
landing at lO a.m. on Friday, lO a,m, 
and 2 p.m. ,Sarurday and Sunday and 
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a^ain Monday at 10 a.m. The excursions 
for the lazy) let walkers sec the 
countrv as it was made — holly» blue 
beech, sweet gum and red and white oak 
on the lower slopes, shortlcaf pine, hick- 
or\^ and past and blackjack oaks on the 
uplands. In spring, redbud, dogwood 
and a vivid succession of wildtlowers col- 
or the landscape, and animals from squir- 
rels and possums co deer, bobcat and 
feral hcjgs— not to mention a wealth of 
birds — make the scenerv' come alive, 
l*'or more information, contact Gene 
Woods of the Depanment of Wildlife 
Conse n ation, (405) 241-5272, 



If you prefer your na- 
ture just a little less 
naiuraL south of the 
McC Air tain (k>unty 
Wilderness Area, off 
L',S, 259, are mcj of 
the state's prettiest 
parks— I lochatown, 
{)n Broken Bmv Reservoir, and Beavers 
Bend, with the Mountain Fork River 
spilling through its grounds. 

Hochatown offers fishing, swimming 
and boating — plus hiking, camping and 
golf on a nine-hole course on the lake- 
shore. Beavers Bend lacks the golf 
ctRirsc but offers all the rest — plus 50 
rustic cottages and a naturalist program. 

Bca\ ers Bend also hosts a McCJurtain 
Omnty-widc celebration, the Kiamichi 
Owa (Jhito Festival of the Forest, June 
21-22-23. 'niere'll be woodsmen's con- 
tests like ax throwing, log chopping, 
puipwood sawing, log biding (riding a 
log that's on water) and choker setting 
(binding logs and hauling them out of 
timber). I^ess woodsy pastimes include 
cancie racing, tobacco spitting, turkey 
calling and blowgun contests. 

On Friday night, 'Fulsa's Billy I^arker 
and his (buntrv' (xuisins play in the 
park's amphitheater, 7-9:30 p.m., and at 
a dance, 9-midnight, Saturday, country 
headliner Moe Bandy plays 8-10 p,m. 

Fhere'll be a week-long art show in 
the Forest Heritage Center, where visi- 
tors can also view dioramas that cell the 


histow of the forest from prehistory' to 
today, by Henry Rossoll, creator of 
''Smokey the Bear." All events are free. 

Pertinent phone numbers: Broken 
Bow Chamber of Qjmmerce, (405) 584- 
3393; Beavers Bend, (405) 494-6300, 



If you came southeast 
to fish but haven't 
gotten lucky yet, or if 
you're just tired of 
eating Frito chili pies 
while you look at 
scenery, Redwune's 
Hickory Inn, near 
Broken Bow, has a suggestion. 

Promotions for the restaurant, run by 
Carmll Red wine, former music coordina- 
tor for Seminole Junior College, read 
“Dining, Theater, Live Ivntertain- 
mem." Since November, they've staged 
three plays, including Chekhov's “TTie 
Marriage Proposal," by the McCurtain 
(xJuntN' Players— and musical entertain- 
ment from full-bkmm bands to piano and 
guitar duos and vocalists on ocher nights. 

(The place also boasts “a baking chef, 
a steak and chops chef, a salad chef and a 
barbecue chef," so w'c're not talking 
microwaved chicken fry’ and a little er- 
satz I'ammy WVnettc on the side. ) 
Hours for the Hickorv^ Inn, a mile and 


a half north of the intersection of state 
highways 3 and 7 w^ith U.S. 259, arc .5-10 
p.m. M on d ay-Th u rsd ay and 5-11 p. m . 
Friday and Saturday. To see w'hat’s play- 
ing w'hcn, call (405) 584-6913. 


Near the west bank 
of the Mountain Fork 
River, seven miles 
east of Broken Bow 
off U.S. 70, is the site 
of ^T)id Eagle 
Towm" — one of the 
first towns founded in 
the Choctaw' Nation, site of the Betha- 
bara Crossing, where many Chex^taw's 
ended their Trail of Tears, and the mis- 
sion founded there in 1832. 

The mission is gone, and the towm ha.s 



changed its name to "Eaglctown" and 
moved farther w'cst — taking its post of- 
fice, the oldest in Oklahoma, with it. 
But the impressive steamboat gothic 
house built by CJhoctaw chief Jefferson 
C Gardner in 1H84 still stands, and is open 
for visitors w'cekdays and Saturdays 8 
a.m.-5 p.m. and Sundays 1-6. Admission 
is charged. (405) 584-6588. 

(For an update on the famous CJardner 
Mansion bald cypress, known for years 
as the largest tree in Oklahoma, see p. 
25.) 



June 6-9, Idabel fills 
up with high-school 
cowboys when the 
"World's Largest Ju- 
nior Rodeo" comes to 
the town's arena, and 
teen-agers from 10 
states compete for 
prize money. Fhere's a parade the first 
day, and the rodetj bcgin.s each night at 8 
p.m. C^li the Idabel (chamber of Cbm- 
merce, (405) 286-3305, for more facts. 

While you're in the area, you might as 
well soak up a little history’: 'Fry' the 
Museum of the Red River, on the L^S. 
59 Bypass, known for its collection of 
prehistoric Cbddoan artifacts. Hours are 
10 a. m. -noon and 1-5 p.m. Tuesday- 
F’riday and L5 p.m. weekends. (405) 
286-3616. 


Further afield is the Harri.s House, 
near Pleasant Hill off L’.S. 259. Built by 
C'hoctaw .Supreme (burt judge Henry' 
Harris right after the CJivil War, the 
home is still lived in by his descendants. 
Filled with antiques and mementoes, it 
is open by appointment. C^all Mrs. Ruby 
Harris, (405) 245-1129. 



West of Idabel, off 
U.8. 70, two miles 
northeast of .Miller' 
ton, is another site 
important to the 
Choctaw' Nation, 
WEedock Mission. 

Scattered around a 


leafy quadrangle are the remaining 
buildings of Wlieelock Academy, found* 


May “June B4 
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ed by missionar>’ Alfred Wright in 1832. 
In 1842, the Choctaw Q)uncil estab- 
lished a seminarv' for girls there, which 
was destroyed in the Civil War, re- 
opened in 1882 and closed for good in 
1955, 

Until recently, the academy buildings 
seemed doomed to collapse, but today, 
under a matching grant obtained by the 
tribe, young Choctaw men and women 
are doing critical work on the roof and 
exterior of Pushmataha Hall, where 
boarding students once lived. 

,\lso at Wheelock is a foursquare, stee- 
pled limestone structure, Wheelock 
Church, built in 1846 and still in use — 
the oldest church in Oklahoma. 

Between \ alliant and 
Hugo, U.S. 70 dips 
deep into historv' — 
passing close by both 
the oldest house in 
Oklahoma and the ru- 
ins of our second-old- 
est militarv' post. 

The Choctaw (]hief s House, built for 
Chief Thomas LeFlore in the early 
1830s, holds the title of “oldest home 
still standing," though only one half of 
the dog-trot cabin is original. ITie house 
lies in a green valley near Swink on a 
blacktop road; follow the signs. 

4'he cabin, restored by the Oklahoma 
Historical Societv, is open 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Tuesday-Friday and 1-5 p.m. weekends. 
(405) 873-2492. 

Just down the way, a mile northeast of 
the town of Fort Towson, lie the mins of 
old Fort Towson, built in 1824. The site 
was headquarters for Confederate Maj. 
Gen. S. B. Maxey during the Civil War, 
and it was at nearby Doaksville that 
Cherokee Brig. Gen. Stand Watie surren- 
dered in June 1865 — the last Q)nfeder- 
ate general to lay down arms, .\fter the 
war. Fort lowson was abandoned. 

The site has been excavated, and re- 
covered items and the recently recon- 
structed sutler’s store are on view. 
Hours: 8 a.m.-5 p.m. Monday-Saturday, 
1-5 p.m. Sunday. 

A good time to visit both sites might 
be the weekend of June 9, when the old 


fort plans a celebration to go along with 
the town of Fort lowson’s homecoming. 
Plans include mountaineers, a Civil War 
re-enactment group and the Indian Na- 
tion Gunfighters. (^11 the fort, (405) 
873-2634, for more information. 

If you’re looking for 
one word to describe 
what’s going on in 
southeast Oklahoma’s 
forests these days, 
the word would have 
to be Weserhauser, 

The giant forest- 
products company runs two operations — 
a sawmill at Wright Cit\’ and a paper mill 
at Valliant. Both offer tours. 

To ask about tours of the Valliant mill, 
one of the world’s largest producers of 
“kraft’’ paper (the stuff brown paper 
sacks are made o0i call (405) 933-7211, 
or write P. O. Box 890, Valliant, OK 
74764. Forest tours that show off the 
company’s logging operations and plan- 
tations of pine seedlings can also be 
booked through that office. 

Tours of the Wright Cit>- sawmill, 
which cover everything from the hard- 
wood saw mill to the making of plywood, 
are booked by calling (405) 981-2211, or 
writing the mill at Star Rt., Box 100, 
Wright Ciw, OK 74766. All tours must 
be scheduled in advance. 

Nearby the V^alliant mill, off U.S. 70 
southwest of town, stands an old water- 

powered grist mill. On the site, the 

spirituals “Swing Low*, Sweet Chariot’’ 
and “Steal .Vway to Jesus’’ came into 
being. Also in the area: Pine Creek 
State Park. (405) 876-3298. 

When the circus 

comes to Hugo, it 
comes home. Or at 
least that’s true for 
two circuses — the M 
G. Kelly and the Car- 
son & Barnes (the 

largest tent circus in 
the world), both of which w inter there. 

There’s evidence of Hugo’s claim to 
the title “Circus Town’’ that’s around all 





year, though — Showmen’s Rest. A part 
of the tow n’s municipal cemetery is set 
aside for old troupers only. Instead of the 
standard clasped hands or lilies, monu- 
ments are decorated with leaping ti- 
gers. . .a hippopotamus. . . a performing 
elephant... a circus tent. 

\t the entrance is a special monu- 
ment, carved with both elephant and 
tent, and the words, “.V Tribute to .All 
Showmen Under God’s Big Top.’’ 

Two good times to visit Hugo: .May 
31-June 1-2, for their 23rd annual PRCA 
rodeo and third annual homecoming, 
and the third week in October, for Frisco 
Days, when you can tour the town’s 
Frisco Railroad .Museum, in “the largest 
two-stors’ brick depot between St. Louis 
and Dallas.’’ (The circuses should be 
home by then, too.) 

For more information, call the Hugo 
Chamber of Cbmmerce, (405) 326-7511. 



Just north of Atoka on 
U.S. 69 lies visible 
evidence of the Indi- 
an Nations’ bloody 
Civil War days, the 
state’s only Confeder- 
ate cemetery. Near- 
by, at the site of Fort 
.Middle (or .Muddy) Boggy campground, 
a skirmish was fought in February’ 1864 
between Union troops and rebel forces 
that included Seminole, Choctaw and 
Chickasaw soldiers. (Southeast of .Atoka, 
near Boggy' Depot on the old Texas 
Road, another was fought .April 24, 1865 
— 15 days after Lee’s surrender.) 

Though the cemetery is marked, it 
isn’t easy to spot. .A more reliable land- 
mark is the Farmer’s .Market building; 
the cemetery lies beside it. The market 
itself offers local produce and handmade 
crafts and is usually open 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
every day. (The market also houses the 
.Atoka Chamber of Commerce.) 

If you visit .Atoka July 24-28, you can 
also take part in .Atoka County ’s Western 
Heritage Week — complete with arts and 
crafts, a rodeo, a carnival and, on the 
25th, a street dance on .Armadillo Boule- 
vard. Call the Chamber, (405) 889-2410, 
for more information. M 
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Muzzle Loaders • Sand Springs 

Frimidve dress and primicivc firearms 
will be righr on rarget at the 26fh annual 
Tulsa Muzzle Loading Firearms Marches 
May 25, 26 and 27 at the John Zink Range, 
north of Sand Springs, 

Sponsored by the Osage 'I'erritorv' Muz- 
zle Loaders^ the event will feature 31 fire- 
arms matches in 11 categories, including a 
splitting ball match, (Contestants in that 
match hit two targets by splitting their 
shot on a double-edged axe blade.) 

'Hie John Zink Range is located north 
of Sand Springs on State Highway 97. Regis- 
tration begins at U) a.m. May 25^ with the 
opening match starting at noon. "Hte final 
march begins at 2 p,m. May 27. For more 
information, con tact C2lyde (kK>d at (91 H) 
586-542B, 


Trail of Tears ■ Tsa-La-Gi 

One of the most popvilar musicals of all 
times, Amie Gef Ymr Cun, opens June 13 at 
the Tsa-La-Gi "nieacre at the ("herokee 
Heritage Center near 'I'ahlequah, 

'Hie Rodgers and Hammerstein musi- 
cal featuring .\nnie CJakley and the Wild 
West Show' will be presented outdoors 
Wednesday and Friday evenings through Au- 
gust 17. 

On Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday evenings, the Tsa-La-Ck llicatre 
w ill continue its 1 5-year tradition of pre- 
senting the C^herokee drama, Tmi/ of Tmn, 
in its outdoor amphitheater. 4’he 1984 
season marks the second presentation of the 
sersion writcen by James Vance, h was 
first staged in 1983, and covers a slightly 
different time period than that of 4Va-I,a- 
Gi's earlier play, written by Kermit Hunter. 
Irail of IW/rs opens June 9 and doses 
.\ugust 18. 

Adult tickets are priced at $6, S6.50 and 
$7. C'hiidren’s tickets are half price. Curtain 
rime is 8:30 p.m. For more information, 
contact the 'Fsa-La-Gi box office at (918) 456- 
6007, 


Indian Heritage Days • Miami 


Where can you go to experience an 
authentic Indian wedding, barbecued buffa- 
lo, gourd dancing, canoe races and Indian 
football— all in one weekend? 

Try .Miami, Oklahoma, the site of the 


Second Annual Indian Heritage Days, June 
1, 2 and 3 at the town's fairgrounds. 

'llie event is sponsored by the Miami 
C'hambcf of Commerce, the CTerokee tribe 
and the eight members of the Inter- Tribal 
Council — the Miami, Ottawa, Sencca-Ciiyu- 
ga, Modoc, Wyandotte, Quapaw, Fastern 
Shaw nee and Peoria tribes. ! losts for the 
1984 celebration are the Cherokees, 

Indian Heritage Days actually begins 
May 31 with (^amp Day — the day the [ndian 
tribes set up their tents in the camp- 
grounds adjacent to the fairgrounds. 'Tribes 
from Canada, Mexico and throughout the 
IJ.S. are expected. 

On Friday morning, a three-day arts 
and crafts show will open in the fairgrounds 
exhibition building, team ring about 100 



CJOAHCMA 


artists. Art on display will include Indian pot- 
ter%\ beadw^ork, hand -woven baskets, 

^vood caning, macrame* Indian ceramics, 
dance shawis, silver-work and even hand- 
made fiutes, 

4Fie celebration is also filled with danc- 
ing. Gourd dances begin at Z and 6 p.m. 
Friday — and again at 2 and 6 p,m. Satur- 
day and 3 and 6 p.m. Sunday. Evening per- 
formances of men's feather dancing and 
traditional costume dancing — ^and buckskin 
and cloth dancing by the women — begin 
each night at 8 p.m. 

Sunday afternoon w'ill set the men 
against the women in a game ofl ndian foot- 
ball, in which the women are allowed to 
run and throw the ball ro reach die goal post, 
w hile the men must remain stationarv^ and 


kick the ball. Kick-off is I p.m. 

Other events scheduled for Sunday in- 
clude a 10 a.m, gospel sing and canoe and raft 
races down the Neosho Ri\^er, which runs 
alongside the fairgrounds. 

For moTC information, contact the Mi- 
ami Ckiamber of Commerce, (918) .542 -1481, 


Confederate Air Force > Clinton 


Histors^ flies in the skies above (Clinton 
May 27, when the first Western Oklahoma 
Veteran's .\ir Show gets underway at the 
C^inton-Sherman Industrial .\\r Park. 

41ic main attraction of the air show, 
which is part of the Clinton Eighth C/rade 
.Memorial Day celebration, is a perfor- 
mance by the Cbnfederate .\ir Force. 4 his 
quixotically named group of pilots is dedi- 
cated to the preserv'ation of aircraft used in 
World War II, and st|uadrons arc located 
throughout the country', 

44ic C.AF, also called the '"Ghost 
.Squadron," will present a two-and-a-half- 
hour air show, flying planes chat made 
aviation histoiy from 1939 to 1945. 4 he per- 
formance will include mock \^\\4I "dog- 
frghts" using simulated combat demolitions. 
Flights begin at 1 p.m. 

Before the show, visitors may view' air- 
craft provided by the Confederate .\ir Force, 
as well as the C>-5 Galaxy, the world's 
largest aircraft; the C-141 Bear! i ft; a 4‘-37 jet 
from V'ance ,^ir Force Base; and the F-4 
Phantom jet. 

Admission is $5 for adults and $2 for 
children 5 to 16, iliere is a discount for 
senior citizens, and no charge for \ let 
Nam veterans w'earing an item of their uni- 
form and naming their combat unit. (All 
spectators should bring lawn chairs or blan- 
kets to sit on.) 

For more informarion concerning the 
Western (Oklahoma Veteran's Air Show', con- 
tact David Qeck at (405) 323-4884, 


Next issue: Meet some Oklahomans who 
spend their time jumping off Buffalo Moun- 
tain. l.earn why the Sooner Scute has some 
of the w'orkl's most theatrical sunsets, and 
how you can catch them on film. Fravel to 
the Grant family's blucgrass festival in 
Hiigti — and to Freedom for the annual 
(Tuck wagon Feed put on by the Cimarron 
Ckjw'boys Association, for the pure pleasure 
of listening to those cowboys talk. 


May-June 84 
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ART EXHIBITS 


MAY 


1-10 

Ml 

1^19 

4-5 

4-31 

5-Juiy I 

6-31 

H-Z9 

14- Aug, 14 

1 5- j Illy 29 

20-Juh 15 
24-July 28 


Divcrsiw in Oklahoma's Historic Architecture, 
Cleveland County Historic House, Norman 
Ivar Ivask Collages, OU Museum of An, Norman 
"The Spiro Culture: Prehistoric Gateway, 

Modern-day Enigma," Public Library, Tahlequah 
incurable Ckjllcctors Sale, Philbrook. U'uba 
Ceramics by Kathy Beesen and Paintings by Jim 
FaJlicr, Governor's Gallery, State Capitol, OKC 
Paintings by Frank McCarthy, Sculptures by Grant 
Speed, Gilcrcasc Museum, Tuba 
1984 Craft Competition. Five Civilized Tribes 
Museum, Muskogee 

Botanical Illustrations fl. Stovall Museum, Norman 
Folk and Vernacular Architecture of the Southern 
Plains, Oklahoma Historical Society, OKC 
"A Sense of Place: Photographs by Goodwin 
Harding and Bernard Plossu*" Oklahoma Museum 
of Art, OKC 

"Nature’s Forms/Na cure's Forces: The Arc of 
Alexandre Hogue," Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa 
"The Spiro Culture: Prehistoric Gateway, 

Modern-day Enigma," Chisholm 'Frail Museum, 
Kingfisher 


JUNE 


1-24 "Twenw-five Years of Collecting, I," OU 
Museum of Art, Norman 

1-July 5 Paintings by Mar\' Wilson and Sculpture by Bob 
Bell, Governor's Gallcr>% State Capitol, OKC 

1 -July 15 Ida Kohlmeyer Retrospective, Oklahoma Art 
Center, OKC 

4-30 Exhibit of Neva Quaya Flutes, The Galleria,, 
Norman 

4-JuIy 28 Native American Indian .Arc. Mabee-Gcrrer 
Museum of Art. Shawnee 

8-9 National Academy of Western Art, Cow-boy Hall of 
Fame, OKC 

10-July I IVait of Tears Art Show, Cherokee Heritage 
Center Museum, Tahlcquah 

12-July 29 "Marjorie Strider: Ten Years, 1970-1980," OU 
Museum of Art, Norman 




DRAMA 


MAY 1-5 “Mass Appeal," American Theatre Go., Brook 

Theatre, Tulsa 


1-20 

4-7, 10-12 

10-27 

11-13, 17-19 
11-Junc 3, 15, 17-19 

16-20 

17-19, 25-26. 
June 1-2 
18-19 

24-junc 24 

31-June 10 


"Romantic Comedv," Gaslight Dinner 'Fheatre, 
Tulsa 

"Bus Stop,'" Porrawatomie County' Ihoduction 
Co,, Tecumseh 

"One Flew over ihc Cmckoo's Nest," Jewel Box 
The a ire, OKC 

"Seven Year Itch," Playhouse, Ponca City 
“Summer and Smoke," Lawton Ciomm unity 
Theatre, John Denney Playhouse, Lawujn 
"ITe Glass Menagerie." Tulsa Alliance for 
Classical 'ITicatre, Peilbrming Arts Center, Fulsa 
"ITc Tempest," Gaslight I'hcatre, Envd 

"A Raisin in the Sun,” Community' I’hcatrc. 
Fatrview 

"An Almost Perfect Person," Gaslight Dinner 
Theatre, Tulsa 

"Hoc L Baltimore," Actor's I'heatrc, Tulsa 


JUNE M6 

1-16 

1-JuK I 

7-10, 14-17 
13-Aug, 18 

20-24, 27-30 


"Bullshot Crummond." American Theatre Co., 
Brook Theatre, Tulsa 

“Amadeus," Theatre Tulsa, Delaw^arc Playhouse. 
Tulsa 

".Accommodations," Gaslight Dinner Theatre, 
Tulsa 

"Sugar." Little Theatre, Muskogee 

'AVill Rogers at Home," (Wed. 5r ,Sac, only), 

Rogers Stare College, Clarcmore 

"California Suite." Cabaret Supper Theatre, Fort 

Sdl 



MUSIC/DANCE 


MAY 


9H3, 


5, 10 and 12 
6 
6 
7 

16-20 Sc 23-26 
10-12 

10-20 

11 

17 


"Pirates of Penzance," Tulsa Opera. Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa 

"Fantasia," Bartlesville Symphony. Com mu nicy 
Center, Bartlesville 

“Ck>si Fan Tutti," Cimarron Circuit Opera, 
Chickasha 

Young People's Concert, Tulsa Philharmonic. 
Tulsa Zoo 

"Applause," Cabaret Supper Theatre, Fort Sill 
"How to Succeed in Business without Really 
Trying," Community Theatre, Woodward 
“Jesus Christ Superstar," Oklahoma Theater 
Center,. OKC 

"Placido Domingo in Concert," Civic Center 
Music Hall, OKC 

Classics Concert. Tulsa Philharmonic, Chapman 
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Musk- Muil, Pcrtnrmin^ Am Cx^ntcr, 

I7-1*J "C^aharot,'* C’omniunity CJcntcr, Bardcsvtilc 
1 7-20 “Chirlic IWmvn,’^ dlildrcn^ pcrHVirmancc, I’hcatrc 
I'ulsat nd a ware T Jay ho use, ^I’tilsa 
21-22, 24-20 ‘"Annie." Red ('arpci (Community I'heacre. HIk 
Ckty 


JUNl^ 


2, 0, 16. "Saturday Evening Live," (Jklahoma Museum of 
22 & 30 Art, OKC 

0-10 "New York Debut bncore," 'buha Ballet, 
f*crformin|^ .\ns Cenicr. Tulsa 

0-Aus- 1^^ "Annie fict Vciur (iunT' (Wed.^ Fri,}, Tsa-La-Gi 
4'heatrc, Cherokee Hentage Center, 'Tahlequah 
0-Auf;. 2,2 “Oklahoma!". Disemcnland Amphitheatre, 4'ulsa 
12“Z3 "Annie," Lyrif Tlieatre, CJKC 
26-jLily 7 " The Cnsinkable Motiv Brown," Lyric 4’hcairc, 
OKC 

2H-.\u^, 12 "1’he Fantastieks," (jasli^ht Dinner 'Theatre, 
'I’uijia 




FAIRS & FESTIVALS 


MAY 3-5 

4-5 
4-5 
4-6 
5 

5 

6 
1 2 


I2d3 
I 7-20 
18 
26 
26-27 
3l-June I & 2 


Choctaw Clitpitol Centenniat, "Tuskahoma 

No MarTs I, and Fioncer Days. Guymon 

Armed Forces Day Cdehracion, McAlcster 

6th Annua] Rendezvous. Gilcrease Museum, 'I'ulsa 

Art FcstSval, McCdain Rej^ers l^ark, Clinton 

Kulache I’esiiva], l^raj^ue 

Blessing; of the Animals. OKC Zoo 

.Spring Arts Festival, ("ounty Fair Building, 

Wood w a rd 

May Fair, Andrews I'ark, Nomaan 
Mavfcst, Downtown, 'Tuba 
Armed Ftirces Day l^arade, Lawton 
Kiamidii River Raft Race. Tali hi na 
Italian Festival, Schiller Field, Mc.Alestcr 
Santa Fe 'I rail Daze, Boise City 


JiWH 


I -3 Sunfest, Sooner Park. Bartlesville 
I -3 Indian Heritage Days, Miami 
i-3 Art Fest 9, Activity Center, Guymon 
Z Imcrnatiunal [^ife Celebration, l-'ur|ua Park & 
Stephens Historical Museum, Duncan 
B-IO NW Oklahoma Hanest [Jays Celebration, 
WtKidward 

9-lG Canterbuiy^ Art Festival, Edmond 
I4-July I 'I ulsa Shakespeare Festival. Alliance for Classical 
Theatre, Tulsa 

2 1 -23 Kiamichi Ovva Chito Festival of the Forest, 
Beavers Bend State Park, Broken Bow 



RODEOS & 
HORSE EVENTS 


ALAI Johnnie Lee Wills Stampede Rodeo, Expo Square, 

'Tulsa 

3-5 Western Days Rodeo, Jenks 
6 Range Riders Playday, F7xpo (Center, Shawnee 
6 Sooner State Morgan Horse .Assn. All Breed Horse 
.Show, h’airgrminds, OKC 

I1-13 Oklahoma Paint Horse Cdub/Miuth and Open 


[ lorse Show, Expo Center, Shawnee 
1H-20 Heart of (Oklahoma Futurity Horse Show, Expo 
Cxmtcr, Shawnee 

21 Enid Horse Show Assn. Open A It -.Adult Horse 
Show, Fairgrounds, Enid 

25 Oklahoma Paint Horse flltih j'-uturity and Maturuy 
Race I’riab, Ross Meadows, Ada 

26 Coldcn Opportunity Horse Sate. Tulsa 

26-27 Indian Territon' .Appalorjsa Chih Horse Show, 
Expo fxmter. Shavvnec 




1-2 Mustang Roundup Club 6c Indian ' Terri um 
Cowboy di Pioneer Assn. Rodeo, Oologah 
2 Sunflower Classic .Appaloosa Fuiuriry and Maturity 
Race Finals. Blue Ribbon Downs, .Sallisaw 
H-10 .Artillerv' Hunt tlorsc Show', Fort .Sill 

9 Shebester QH Futurirv Race Finals. Blue Ribbon 
Downs, Sallisaw 

14-15 Poor Boy [hunt Horse Show, Fairgrounds, OKC 

14- 16 Uill Rogers Stampede Rodeiu. W'ill Rogers .Arena, 

Cl a re n’Eorc 

15 Range Riders Roundup Club Playday. Expo 
(Center, Shawnee 

15- 17 Oil Capital l^aso Fino InicrnauunaJ Horse Shenv, 

Expo .St|uarc, Tuba 

16 Neil Gwaltney Quarter Horse Sale, Expo Center, 
.Shawnee 

21-23 Washita \'al!cy Pioneer Days Rodeo, Pauls Valiev 
21-23 4th Annua] 'Trail Riders Rodeo, Cushing 

25 Oklahoma l^aini Horse Club Initurity and Maturity 
Race Finals, Ross Meadows, .Ada 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

4 [.andb Company Magic Show, Community 
Center, Bartlesville 
K-Aug, 18 .Ancient Cherokee Village 'Tour, weekends, 
Cherokee Heritage CJcnter, 4'ahlcquah 

16-19 Big Flight Baseball Championships, Fairgrounds, 
OKC 

19 Oklahnma City Zoo Run, OKC- 

26 Western Bar-B-Q and Danec, I.ake Murray Resort, 
.Ardmore 

27 Western Oklahoma Veterans .Air Show, Clinion- 
Sherman Industrial Air Park, Clinton 



j 


MAY 


JUNE 


1-3 James C. Leake international Antii|ue, Classic and 
Special Interest C."ar .Auction. Expo Square, 'Tuba 
2-17 Oklahoma Summer .Arts Institute, Quartz 

Mountain State Park, Altus 

8-U) Barbed Wire .Show, Sooner Fashion Mall, .Norman 
8-10 Gem and Mineral Show, Expo .Square. Tuba 
9 Paper Airplane Contest. Omniplex, OKC 
9 Riverside Run, River Parks* ITIsa 
16 "Slim Good body Appears Uve," Kirkpatrick 
Center, OKC 

22- 25 Ringling Brothers, Barnum &. Bailey Circus, 

Myriad, OKC 

23- 24 Oklahoma Grand Prix. Western Hills Resort, 

Wagoner 

23-24 J, M. Davis firun and Knife .Show, J, M. Davis Gun 
Museum. Claremure 


May-June '04 
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